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Foulsham & Banfield 
MISS MARIE STUDHOLME IN ‘“*LADY MADCAP" AT THE PRINCE OF WALES'S THEATRE 


Miss Studholme seems to take up réles in all Mr. Edwardes’s productions. Having left the Gaiety, she is now playing in “ Lady Madcap” 
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London, July Twenty-sixth, 1905. 
EDI LORTALE “ANG kG l2oNGE RAL | Odv FL CBS 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 
Telegraphic Address : * Sphere, London," 


= 
|. ONDON HIPPODROME. 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 
: TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE. 


ST H E G O [& | S E U M CHARING CROSS. 
. 
FOUR PERFORMANCES DAILY, at 12 noon, 3 p.m., 6 p.m., and 9 p.m. 

All seats in all parts are numbered and reserved. Stamped addressed envelopes 
sould accompany all postal applications for seats. Prices—Boxes, £2 2s., £1 11s. 6d., 
and £1 1s.; Fauteuils, ros. 6d. and 7s. 6d. ; Stalls, 5s., 4s., 3s., and 2s. (Telephone No. 
7689 Gerrard). Grand Tier, 1s.; Balcony,6d. (Telephone No. 7639 Gerrard). Children 
under 12 half price to all Fauteui!s and Stalls. Telegrams :‘ Ccliseum. Lendcn,."’ 


N AVAL, SHIPPING, AND FISHERIES EXHIBITION, 
EARL'S COURT. 
Ii a.m. to II p.m. Admission, Is. 
Naval Construction, Armaments, Shipping and Fisheries. 
NELSON'S CENTENARY RELICS. 
FISHING VILLAGF. Working Exhibits. Model of ‘‘ Victory.”’ 
GRAND NAVAL AND MILITARY CONCERTS. 
Go on board the full-size Cruiser. 
Real Batteries of 4°7 Guns, Hotchkiss and Maxims. 
The Cruiser is manned by a crew of 150 Handy-Men. 
PANORAMA OF THE BATTLE OF TRAFALGAR. 

West's ‘‘Our Navy.'’ Maxim's Captive Flying Machine. Fairy Grotto. Indian 
Canoes. Burton's Great Red Indian Village—Chiefs, Squaws, and Papooses. Vovage 
in a Submarine. Vanderdecken’s Haunted Cabin. Famous Sea Fights. Miss de 
Rohan's Musical and Dramatic Sketches. Tillikum Canoe. 


DUBLIN, WICKLOW & WEXFORD 
_ Ai 


BRAY, WICKLOW, WEXFORD & WATERFORD. 


Good Hotels. 
New Routes. 


Unrivalled Scenery. Cheap Fares. 
Circular Tours. Increased Facilities. 
MAY TO OCTOBER, 1905. 


1—BRAY (The Brighton of Ireland), 2--WICKLOW (The Garden of Ireland). 
3—RATHNEW-—Rail, Car and Hotel, for Ashford and Devil's Glen. 4- RATH- 
DRUM—Rail, Coach and Hotel, for Vale of Clara and Glendalough. 5-OVOCA-— 
Rail and Hotel, for Meeting of the Waters. 6€—WCOODEN-BRIDGE (The Balmoral 
of Ireland). 7—AUGHRiM—Rail, Coach and Hotel, for Lugnaquilla, The Glen of 
Emael, Aughavanagh, Glenmalure, and Humewood. 8—ARKLOW-—Rail, Coach and 
Hotel, for Castle of the Ormonds, Cordite Works, Seabeach. 
Saturday to Mcnday Ccmb.ned Rail and Hotel Tickets. 
Grand Circular Cycling Tours in Co. Wicklow. 
Special Series of Grand Circular Tours to the LAKES OF KILLARNEY, from 
Westland Row and Harcourt Street, via Wicklow and Waterford. 
Special Terms, Rail, Coach or Hotel, for large Plasure Parties on application. 
For full particulars apply to 62, Dale St., Liverpool; 4, Hodgson’s Court, Corpora- 
tion St., Manchester; 2, Charing Cross, London; or Mr. JoHN CoGutan, Traffic 
Manager, 50, Westland Row. 
A. G. REID, General Manager. 


LONDON AND ABERDEEN: 
THE ABERDEEN STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY'S STEAMERS, 

FROM LONDON (Aberdeen Wharf, Limehouse) Every Wednesday and Saturday. 

FROM ABERDEEN (87, Waterloo Quwy) Every Wednesday and Saturday. 

Steamers fitted up in First-class Style. Smoking Room and Ladies’ Sa.oon on Deck, Electric 
Light throughout. 

HOLIDAY TOURS to Ballater, Balmoral, Braemar, Deeside Highlands, Dunkeld, Inverness, 
and Caledonian Canal ; also to Orkney and Shetland Islands. 

Berths secured and further information obtained on applicttion to GEORGE MUTCH, Agent, The 
Aberdeen Steam Navigation Co.'s Wharf, Limehouse: PiTT & SCC Lid Cannon Street, E.C 
GEO. W. WHEATLEY & Co., Regent Street, S.W., London; AL ji 


5 <ANDER MURRAY, 261, 
Street, Aberdeen ; or EDWARD J. SAVA , MANAGER, ABERDEEN, 
Telegraphic Address—“ Mutch, Limehouse, London.” Telephone—Office, Aberdeen, No. 7. 

“ Navigation, Aberdeen.” F Wharf, Limehouse, No. 39 Eastern. 


” ” 


LONDON AND NORTH WESTERN AND 
CALEDONIAN RAILWAYS. 


ROYAL MAIL 
WEST COAST 


CORRIDOR TRAINS, 
LUNCHEON, TEA, AND 


ROUTE. DINING CARS. 
QUICKEST TRAIN SERVICE LONDON, BIRMINGHAM, BRISTOL, LIVERPOOL, AND 
MANCHE: ER TO GLASGOW (CENTRAL). 
ADDITIONAL AND ACCELERATED TRAINS JULY, AUGUST, AND 
SEPTEMBER, 1905. 
| | A,4b 
am, |am./ a.m. | am.) a.m. }am.| p.m. | p.m.)p.m] p.m.| p.m. | p.m. 

London (Euston) ..dep.| 5 15] 955/10 0 {10 oj10 5]/11 30) 2 0} 7 45) 8 «| 8 50] 11 35] 11 50 
Edinburgh (Princes p.m. | p.m. | p.m. | p.m./ p.m. | p.m. am.| a.m] a.m.| a.m. | a.m. 

Street) ig 30/610] 615 se oe 7 55 | 10 30 os 6 40] 7 35 Bn 
Glasgow (Central) . 3 Ol ow + Gaxs| ares 7 55 | 10 20 62 ag 7:50 
Greenock 420 | Seale resin 918/11 8 8dr 9 49 
Gourock ae . 434) 53 o ATG | ieee 9 33] 11 22 «. | 8cr8 a 10 
Oban .. 08, oon 9a5| Is a .. abs ae 445] .. | 8s5c) 12 0] 2c10 3 
Perth .. mS mele 530] mS ip 8 0 12 25 | 4 40/5 20] 8 35 | 8ds0 
Inverness—via Dun- Big EI 

keld .. Me oe ay Esc] [PPE RES fe os scro|9 ®| .. I 50] 
Dundee ee coon 7615/55 5 8 40 TSH) Pike se:|kO35 9d45 
Aberdeen 9.5/8 3 c 10 20 | 3.5 715 1125 | 
Ballater 2 : «| ak] & ce 8¢55 9 45 20 
Inverness—via Abe 52 g | 

deen Se: oo % Z | 7035 | .. |t2 5 60 


A—Passengers by the 7.45 p.m. from Euston will arrive at Inverness at 8.35 a.m. up to August rgth. 
This train does not run on Saturday nights. 

B—Saturdays excepted. F 

a—Arrives Oban 7.30 p.m. on Fridays. &—Arrives Dundee (West) 6.50 pm. Wednesdays and Fridays. 
¢—Sundays excepted. _d—On Sunday morning arrive Greenock 8.15 a.m., Perth 8.45 a.m., Dundee 
9.15 ar nd Aberdeen 11.30 am. 

A Special Train willleave Euston at 6.20 p.m. uv to August 14th, 
Saturday and Sunday nights excepted, for the conveyance of horses 
and private carriages to all parts of Scotland. A carriage for the 
conve: ce of dogs will be attached to this train. 

For further particulars see the Companies’ Time Tables, Guides, and Notices. 

FREDERICK HARRISON, General Manager, L. & N. W. Railway. 
R. MILLAR, General Manager, Caledonian Railway. 


Tuly r905. 
7 pale RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS _WEEK’S TATLER is 


as follows : Anywhere in the United Kingdom, 3d. per copy irrespective of 
weight. To any other part of the world the rate would be 3d. FOR EVERY TWO 
OUNCES. Care should, therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forwarding. 
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FOR AN 


IDEAL SUMMER HOLIDAY 


SELECT - THE 


NORTH OF IRELAND 


WASSER ETS 


MIDLAND RAILWAY AND HEYSHAM. 


TRAVEL IN COMFORT. 


By the new route, via Heysham, passengers have the 
advantage of the fastest and most up-to-date steamers. 
Dining Car Express Trains between principal towns 
and cities in England and Heysham Harbour. Trains 
run alongside the steamers. Luggage transferred free 
of charge. 


BRACING CLIMATE. 


The coasts of Antrim, Derry and Donegal front the 
Atlantic Ocean. The air is invigorating, and the 
temperature mild and equable. 


MAGNIFICENT SCENERY. 


Rivers and Glens, Mountains and Cliffs, Lough and 
Sea Coast. 


GOLF LINKS 


at Portrush (Championship course), Greenisland, Island 
Magee (Larne Harbour), Ballycastle, Portstewart, Castle- 
rock, Magilligan Point, Buncrana, Portsalon, Rosa- 
penna, &c. 


DAILY SERVICE 
LONDON (St. Pancras) ... dep. 5.0 p.m. 
_HEYSHAM Tell Oe pi ms 
BELFAST (Donegall Quay) arr. 5.30 a.m. 


(Sundays excepted). 


Saturdays. 
.- 1.30 p.m. 
See sOME AIM s 

1.0 p.m. 


BELFAST (Donegall Quay) dep. 9.0 p.m. 
HEYSHAM . arr. 4.25 a.m. 
LONDON (St. Pancras) ... 10.40 


” ” 


Direct connections from and to all principal towns. 


CHEAP TICKETS. 


Holders of Midland Tourist Tickets can obtain at 
the Company’s Belfast and other offices Cheap 
Eight-Day Contract Tickets at nominal rates, entitling 
them to travel over 200 miles of the best Tourist 
Country in Ireland. 


HOTELS. 


The Company’s Hotels at Belfast and Portrush are 
close to the Railway Station. Tariff Moderate. 
Accommodation of the best. 


INFORMATION 


respecting Tickets, Reserved Compartments, Con- 
veyance of Luggage in Advance, BERTHS on 
Steamers, &c., will be promptly given on application 
to any Midland Stationmaster, Agent, or District 
Superintendent, or to Mr. J. Extriorr, Superintendent 
of the Line, Derby, or to 


Chief London Passenger Office, St. Pancras Station, N.W. 


JOHN MATHIESON, 


General Manager. 
Derby 1905. 
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Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.— Stele. 


The Progress of Invention.—Saturday’s 
public ascent proved that Dr. Barton’s new 
airship can sail if it cannot steer. It travelled 
from the Alexandra Palace to Romford in 
less than an hour. Invention, however, is 
slow work. Dr. Barton has been four years 
trying to make his airship answer the helm 
to the satisfaction of the War Office and 
apparently he has not yet succeeded. Previous 
to that he had been experimenting @ la Santos 
Dumont for nearly twenty years. He b 
constructed two balloons before he made th 
first model of his airship—the one that was 
tried in the public hall at Beckenham in 1898. 
An improved model on a larger scale was 
made in 1899. Then came the : ship that was 
built for the War Office and which is still in 
process of evolution. Like Sir Conan Doyle 
Dr. Barton was a practising surgeon. He is 
a tall, spare man, strongly- built though he 
looks so slender, and with fair hair, blue eyes, 
and an intellectual forehead; he has a square 
jaw that bespeaks determination. He has had 
two narrow escapes—once when he crossed the 
Channel in a gale and again when a marks- 
man in the midlands played Bisley with his 
balloon out of pure wantonness. 


The Lawn Tennis Boom.—A very strenuous 
three weeks of lawn tennis came to an end 
last week when the fight for the Davis Cup 
resulted in an easy victory for England. 


counter attractions of golf 
and motoring, but the pre- 
sence of so many compe- 
titors from America and 
Australasia at Wimbledon 
this year has given the 
game an astonishing fillip. 
The championship meeting 
attracted twice as many 
spectators as ever visited 
Wimbledon before, and 
thousands of enthusiasts 
were content last Iriday 
and Saturday to sit four 
hours under the broiling 
sun for the pleasure of 
watching the international 
matches between England 
and America. The general 
impression was that the 
American players were far 
more subtle than their 
English rivals but were 
inferior in lasting power 
and determination. 


Decorated. — Mr. Neil 
Forsyth, who runs Italian 
opera at Coyent Garden, 
was personally decorated 
by the King with the Royal 
Victorian Order at Buck- 
ingham Palace on Satur- 
day. Mr. Forsyth is a 
lucky man who narrowly 
escaped premature burial in 
a Government office. He 
was offered a post in the 
Education Office when he 
was a fledgeling and he had 
the foresight to refuse it. 
Since then he has done more 
for education at Drury Lane 
and Covent Garden than 


A couple of years 
ago lawn tennis appeared to be slowly dying out owing to the 


Anight 
KING EDWARD 


Watching Sergeant Comber's last shots for 
the King's Prize 


Mr. and Mrs. 


ARMOURER-SERGEANT A. J. COMBER, 2ND V.B. EAST SURREY 
Winner of the N.R.A. Gold Badge, Gold Medal, and £250. 


Sergeant Comber joined the 


Praying for Wind.—According to the 
American reporters the Earl of Crawford, 
owner of the Valhalla, is praying for some- 
thing little short of a hurricane to enliven the 
coming ocean race to the Lizard. If the 
weather is only reasonably cranky he believes 
his yacht will lift the Kaiser's cup. With 
plenty of wind of the right sort, he says, she 
can “cross the pond” ‘in fourteen days—or 
less with luck. The earl has been cruising 
in her round the West Indies lately, and it 
may be said that he almost lives in her so 
much is he dev ore to yachting. He suffers 
from asthma, I believe, and the only cure is 
continual change of scene. Within the last 
four years the Valhalla has run about 150,000 
miles, and during her latest trip has made 
over 300 miles in a single day. 


American Independence.—The characteristic 
of the American woman is her independence 
as anyone might gather who interviewed the 
brake-loads of American beauty—or was it 
popularity ?—who recently inv. aded “ Yurrup.” 
She does not take kindly to the chaperon, and 
when she tolerates one it is merely as a cloak 
for the very effective strokes she makes off her 
own bat. Miss Lula Pfizer, the fiancée of 
Captain Spencer Holland, is one of these 
independents. She came over here under the 
wing of Mrs. John Wilkes and then fell into 
the “good graces of Princess Hatzfeldt. But . 
she had a flat of her own and gave a 
house-warming—with a chaperon of course— 


in the approved style of the feminine bachelor, while her parents, 
Charles Pfizer, were left behind in New York, 


where Mr. Pfizer is deep 
in “chemicals.” 


Amusing the Mikado.— 
When Professor Milne, our 
most noted expert in earth- 
quakes, was a teacher in 
the Tokio University years 
ago he was quite as much 
interested as he is now in 
his favourite seismic studies. 
The Mikado, amongst 
others, heard something of 
his knowledge of the sub- 
ject and sent for him to 
pump him about his pet 
theories. His Majesty was 
so interested that he in- 
sisted upon the professor 
engineering a miniature 
earthquake for his edifica- 
tion—to show how it was 
done. The professor, think- 
ing the Mikado would at 
least be amused, entered 
into the project with zest 
and planned the proposed 
sham earthquake accord- 
ingly. He posted the 
Mikado where he had only 
to touch a _ button and 
thus start the  perform- 
ance. When the button 
was touched, however, 
there was quite an ex- 
plosion. But the.Mikado 
was. as imperturbable as 
ever; it did not even 
make him wink. He sur- 
veyed the scene calmly 
for a moment, and then 
turning away uttered one 
word ‘which sounded like 

“extraordinary? — but it 
may have been some- 


Knight 


the whole staff of the sleepy 


i ae volunteers in 1887. 
department in Whitehall. 


In 1901 he won the silver medil. For eighteen months he was out at 


the South African War in a company of sharpshooters thing else. 
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Queen Alexandra’s Liking for American Women. 


A Popular Ambassador.—Mr. and Mrs. Whitelaw Reid, the baby ; 
new American ambassador and his ee are being féted every- 
where, and Mrs. Reid’s quiet and rather shy manner has attracted 


all who have met her. Their first 
country-house visit was paid to Lord 
Egerton and his wife, the Duchess of 
3uckingham, at their beautiful place at 
Tatton. The duchess is the last holder 
of the title, and at her death there will 
be no more duchesses of Buckingham. 
It is by special permission of the King 
that she clings to her title of duchess, 
but when she appears at Court she is 
announced as the Countess Egerton. 
Mr. and Mrs. Reid have already accepted 
several invitations to Scotland in the 
autumn, 


Americans to the Fore.—The Ameri- 
cans appear to be coming more and more 
to the front in society every day. King 
Edward counts many of his oldest and 
best friends among them, and he seems 
determined to hold out a welcoming 
hand to all newcomers; possibly he 
appreciates the advantages of a brilliant 
season, and certainly most of the enter- 
taining just now is being done by 
American hostesses. Consuelo Duchess 
of Manchester, Mrs. Potter Palmer—who 
is the richest woman in Chicago as well 
as a very popular personage—Lady New- 
borough, Lady Essex, and Mrs. F. Mac- 
kay are among the favoured fair. 


Appreciated by the Queen. — Even 
Queen Alexandra, who as a rule prefers 
old friends, seems to have caught the 
American craze too. With her own per- 
fect taste she appreciates their taste in 
dress and admires their good looks. She 


ne taken quite a fancy to the young Duchess of Roxburghe, 
who fascinated her with her witty and original conversation 
at achristening tea party given for Princess Henry of Pless’s 


THE IRISH GUARDSMAN 


Who presented the Queen with a piece of needlework, his 


own. handiwork 


near 


and now she generally contrives that the duchess is placed 
her when they meet. © Mrs. John Jacob Astor is another 
brilliant American who is making a stir in society just now, 


and everyone is glad of the return of the 
ever-popular Mrs. Mackay. 


Society Gossip.—Society is whispering 
that the young widowed Marchioness of 
Anglesey intends to add another chapter 
to the varied volume of her marital 
romances. It is intimated that she will 
soon lay aside the ‘‘ weeds” and that 
her engagement to a member of the 
princely house of Hatzfeldt will be 
announced shortly. If this be the case 
it will round up one of the most curious 
matrimonial stories of the age. The 
young marchioness was, of course, the 
daughter of Sir George Chetwynd ; her 
marriage to her late husband in 1$ 898 was 
purely a matter of financial conyenience, 
he being twenty-two and she only 
seventeen. 


The Queen and the Invalid Sergeant.— 
I publish here a portrait of a soldier who 
embarrassed the Queen. This is Sergeant 
Durham of the Irish Guards, who is in 
the new military hospital at Millbank, 
to which Queen Alexandra and Princess 
Victoria paid a surprise visit a few days 
ago. Sergeant Durham was putting the 
finishing stitches with a needle and silk 
to a beautiful crimson rose, and he 
looked up to see the Queen smiling at 
him. The Queen asked if she could buy 
the table cover, whereupon the sergeant 


begged her acceptance of it. Her 
Majesty refused, and quite a passage 
of arms took place. The sergeant, 


however, refused to sell and the Queen 


passed on to the other wards of the hospital. On her return, 

however, she accepted the proffered present, and the cover 

shown in this illustration is to be sent to Buckingham Palace. 
f=) 


W, & D, Downey 


THE MARRIAGE OF THE QUEEN’S MAIDS OF HONOUR AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE 
The names, from left to right, are: Major-General Douglas Haig, C.B., the Hon. Dorothy Vivian (Mrs. Haig), Queen Alexandra, the Hon. Mary Hart-Dyke (Mrs. Bell) 


Captain M. G. E. 
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Will Peary Plant the Eagle on the Pole? 


The Forty - five Clubmen.—There were 
just forty-five of the old guard at the 
last house dinner held the other day in 
the old home of the United University 
Club. The next will be given in the 
new palace they are about to build on 
the old site. As the menu put it the 
dinner was “held in honour of Ernest 
Baggallay, to whom more than to any 
other member will be due the restoration 
of the club and the renewal of its existence 
on the same site.” Mr. 
Baggallay is, I believe, 
chairman of the committee, 
and has lately been stirring 
up the dry bones of the 
club, which, by the way, is 
much frequented by law- 
yers. He is one of the latest 
victims of “ Spy,” who has 
caught him in a charac- 
teristic attitude, but has 
given him a wasp waist 
which does not exist and 
has also done violence to 
his tailor’s feelings by van- 
dalising the cut of his coat. 


Farthest North.—Arctic 
exploration, according to 
Commander Peary, is like 
Alpine climbing. There is 
the same incentive to tackle 
the inaccessible pole as there 
is to try the inaccessible 
peak, mainly because the 
other fellow got so far up 
and failed. When somebody eventually 
gets there “‘ the man from Cook’s”’ will be 
busy with his regular summer excursions 
—personally conducted. By the way, I 
was surprised to learn from an enthusiast 
that at present the Duke of the Abruzzi 
holds the Arctic record. He got as far 
as latitude 86 deg. 34 min., or a short 
237 miles from the goal. Commander 


THE HOMECOMING OF PRINCE GUSTAF ADOLF OF SWEDEN AND HIS BRIDE, PRINCESS MARGARET 


The landing was made at Malmoe, when King Oscar of Sweden took the young bride on his arm. 


How Paris looked on the night of July r4. 


Peary proposes to go one better. A party 
of consumptives are also making the trip 
north in search of purer air, but how far 
they will penetrate is doubtful. It takes 
a full-blooded person to stand the cold 
and the mosquitoes, though I believe the 
latter disappear when the pole - seeker 
leaves the land behind him. 


By the Servants’ Entrance. — Signora 
Duse has her little peculiarities and is 


PARIS BY NIGHT—THE FRENCH NATIONAL FETE 


were entertained at the Military Club 


particularly sensitive as to her treatment 
in society circles. The story goes that 
she was recently engaged by a wealthy 
hostess at a £400 fee to give an act of 
Adrienne Lecouvreur at a society function 
after theatrical hours. To the surprise of 
everyone—and the disgust of some—the 
great actress arrived punctually at the 
time fixed, came in by the servants’ 


During the festivities sixty British naval officers 


entrance, and after carrying out her 
contract to the letter left by the way 
she had come. She refuses to blend the 
two characters of the paid entertainer and 
the tolerated guest. 


A Possible Sheriff of London.—I am 
glad to hear that Mr. P. W. de Keyser 
proposes to come forward for the shrievalty 
of London for next year. His uncle, Sir 
Polydore de Keyser, served the office of 
‘ sheriff. in 1882 and was 
Lord Mayor in 1887. Mr. 
de Keyser is, of course, the 
popular proprietor of the 
Royal Hotel on the Victoria 
Embankment, and it was 
his enterprise that gave us 
the delightful lounge at 
which many of the most 
distinguished journalists of 
London may often be seen 
during the luncheon hour. 


Turning the Tables.—A 
few years ago the person 
who prophesied that [Lon- 
don would go back to gas 
for its street lighting would 
have been laughed at. Yet 
the City people are cutting 
down their electric lamps 
to make way for incan- 
descent gas burners; and, 
stranger still, the experts 
say that the gas will be 
more brilliant as well as 
cheaper. I suppose electricity after this 
rebuff will bury itself amongst the chemi- 
cals, where there is still useful work for it 
to do, and gas will come back into all 
our living rooms to rot away our lungs 
and curtains and to spoil the bindings of 
the books that we cherish. Recently a 
brilliant incandescent electric lamp has been 
placed on the market by a German firm. 


OF CONNAUGHT 


The Princess was quite moved when the children, dressed in their 


uaint national costumes, showered roses at her feet as she passed to her carriage 
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The Latest Winmers of 


Dark 


A PICTURESQUE ESSEX CUSTOM 


The Dunmow flitch being carried in the procession 


Nomenclature.—The news that Togo 
of Braywick won the Queen’s Challenge 
Cup at the Ladies’ Kennel Association 
show and that Fuji of Kobe ran him close 
for the championship raises nice ques- 
tions of nomenclature. Both are Japanese 
spaniels, so there is a certain appropriate- 
ness inthe names. But, on the other hand, 
is it right to call even a dog after a living 
personage—not to say a mountain? I 
know there are precedents, and the prac- 
tice is not without popularity. There was 
an instance not long ago when certain 
young ladies christened their stumbling 
pony “Dr. Torrey” because, as they ex- 
plained, he was always on his knees, and 
later dubbed him “ Togo” when he grew 
out of his habit of falling down and deve- 
loped a turn for speed. Their explanation 
of the change was far-fetched and not 
convincing, since they said it was because 
he now was one “to go.” They should 
have said he was one “ to stay.” 


Sea Gipsies.—In the archipelago of 
Nergui off the coast of Lower Burma live 
the ‘‘sea gipsies.”” Instead of carts they 
own covered boats, in which with their 
families, dogs, cats, chickens, and _ pets 
they float about on the sea and wander 
from island to island. By day they fish or 
harpoon turtle or dive for oysters; but 
every night they put back to the shore. 
If the weather is bad at sea they land 
with their dogs and they poach, catching 
porcupines, squirrels, armadillos, hog deer, 
and the like, of which they make stews. 


A Noteworthy Prophecy.—The fates 
seem to be against the Anglo-Spanish 
alliance, about which we have heard so 
much. Gossip says the young people 
did not agree on the occasion of the 
young King’s recent visit, and now a 
French newspaper has disinterred an 
ancient prophecy, or series of prophecies, on 
the fortunes of the kings of Spain, written 
by Father Sanchez, a monk of the Car- 
melite Order, in 1530. Of King Alfonso 
XIII. he says, “ He will try in vain to 
unite himself in marriage to a princess of 
heretical blood, the house to which he 
belongs being very Christian and haying 
endured great sufferings in the person of 
one of its daughters from the kingdom to 
which he will be tempted to ally himself. 
He will not commit this crime.” 


OUR BOYS’ FUTURE 


[A scholastic paper considers that boys at 
school are not sufficiently impressed with the 
fact that they are men in the making.] 


Do we impress upon our youth 
This really great and striking truth— 
A day is surely coming when 

They will develop into men? 


Do we to rouse their proper pride 
Point out that he who bowls a wide 
Will never, even at his best, 

Be chosen bowler in a “ test’? 


And do we make it understood 


‘That though his form is sometimes good, 


The boy that lifts them to the sky 
Will never make a C, B, Fry? 


For it is well that they should know 
That they are men in embryo, 
By whom the ashes surely may 
Be guarded on some future day. 
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the |Dunmow Flitch of Bacon. 


Restoration of the Sistine Chapel.—It is 
now two years since the important labour 
for preserving Michael Angelo’s incom- 
parable frescoes on the roof of the Sistine 
Chapel was begun, and despite the hue 
and cry then raised as to the imprudence 
of the undertaking everyone acknowledges 
that the execution of the work has been 
characterised by consummate care and 
ability. Photographs show the frescoes to 
be uninjured, in many cases untouched. 
Michael Angelo’s masterpiece only occu- 
pied him five and a half years. An 
account book of Pope Paul III. recently 
come to light shows that between 1537 
and 1541, when the immortal work was 
completed, the artist refused to allow 
the Sovereign Pontiff to set foot in the 
chapel. 


The Mistake Clerk.—In the great New 
York stores the proprietors employ a clerk 
who is not known in other countries; 
he is called the ‘‘ mistake clerk.” He is 
the scapegoat of the establishment and 
the lightning conductor for the wrath of 
ladies who consider that they have some- 
thing to complain of. When a lady has a 
complaint to make she is conducted to the 
private room of the manager, who is pro- 
fuse in his apologies, and if the lady is 
satished with them, well-and good. If 
not the “mistake clerk’’ is sent for, and 
he arrives looking a pitiable object with 
his knees trembling under him. The 
manager rates him soundly for his stupidity 
and finally, if he judges it necessary, dis- 
misses the wretched criminal, who creeps 
sadly out of the room with tears in his 
eyes muttering incoherently about his wife 
and family. In nine cases out of ten the 
compiainant relents when she sees the 
misery of the poor fellow and begs that he 
may be let off. The scapegoat is, after 
some hesitation, sent for again and 
solemnly pardoned, and the lady leaves 
the shop feeling the comfortable glow of 
one who has done a really kind action. 
She also takes an interest in the shop for 
the future and persuades her friends to 
patronise it. A really good ‘ mistake 
clerk,” who has tears ready when wanted 
and a choking sob in his voice, can 
command a high salary. What an 
opportunity for actors who are “resting.” 


Dark 


THE WINNERS OF THE DUNMOW FLITCH BEING CHAIRED 


These are the Rev. Owen Samuel Jenkins, vicar of St. John's, Mold, Flintshire, and his wife. They had 


been happily married for thirty-six years. 
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A second and more youthful pair were also awarded a prize 
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THE MUCH- DISCUSSED PIGMIES FROM THE CONGO 
The Little Folk im their Sunday Suits. 


The figures, from left to right, are: At the back—Mongongo, who is eighteen and 3 ft. 3 in. high; Mrs. Maroba; Magani, the chief, who is forty; 
and Mrs. Gowagi. The two in front are Mafola Mengi and Mattahoka 
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A. Countess who has Joined the Socialists. 


The Motor Cure.—There is no more’ 


enthusiastic motorist in Europe than the 
Dowager Queen Margherita of Italy ; no 
single day passes that she is not out in 
her car. Sometimes she undertakes long 
journeys, not only in Italy but in France 
and Germany, invoking the protection of 
St. Christopher, whom she has chosen as 
an especial patron in this new means of 
locomotion, ‘‘ Motoring is the best cure 
that I have yet found,’ says the unhappy 
Queen, who has never forgotten the awlul 
night ‘when her husband's lifeless body 
was placed in her arms on the stairs of 
the palace at Momza. From that terrible 
shock she has- never quite recovered, and 
her only means of finding relief is in 
abandoning herself to the exciting move- 
ment of the motor. 


Royal Jewels for Sale. — Countess 
Lonyay, ci - devant Crown Princess _ of 
Austria, is once again in difficulties. She 
and her husband have expensive tastes 
and their condition is one of chronic 
impecuniosity. From her father, King 
Leopold, she, of course, has nothing to 
expect, but her father-in-law, Francis 
Joseph, has over and over again come to 
the rescue at the request of his little 
granddaughter, Princess Windischgratz, for 
whom he. has a very soft corner in his 
heart. The refusal of the latter to inter- 
fere any further in her mother’s affairs has 
brought matters to a crisis, compelling the 
countess to the desperate resort of selling 
all her fine jewels by public auction. 
Chamnet of the Rue Richelieu has been 
entrusted with the sale as it was feared 
the royal relatives in England would not 
approve of its taking place in London. 
The jewels are magnificent and are said 
to be worth over 1,000,000 francs. One 
set of rubies and diamonds, tiara and 
necklace, is estimated at 150,000 francs. 
There are splendid sapphires and diamonds 
and one beautiful emerald which cost 
180,000 francs, and a long pearl chain. at 
270,000 francs. The princess’s wedding 
veil, the gift of the ladies of Brussels, is 
also to be sold. 


Cobden’s Large Family.—The fuss 
over Our French visitors recalls a ludicrous 
incident which occurred many years ago 
when Louis Napoleon and Richard Cobden 
established a momentary entente cordiale. 
The Eiaperor himself a bourgeois in the 


purple, was delighted with the great free- 
and gave him permission to bring 


trader 


C. F. Shaw 
LADY WARWICK 


Addressing the miners of Nottingham at their annual 

gathering at Hucknall Torkard. The countess has 

recently become a Socialist and has joined the Social 

Democratic Federation. Byron was buried at Hucknall 
Torkard 


a_party- of compatriots to go over the 
Tuileries. Cobden, who was very fond of 
children, collected a score of his little 
friends, filled four or five cabs with them, 
and drove up to the palace gates. Then 
the difficulties began. The concierge 
thought. they were all Cobden’s own, and 


‘declared that under 


the regulations he 
could not admit more than ten members 
of one family. He stuck to his text too; 
and whether there was some flaw in 
Cobden’s permit or whether the concierge 
was as concierges will be master in his 
own gateway, no more than ten were 
admitted: I fear the state of mind of the 
excluded ones was not such as to ensure 
the permanence of the entente cordiale. 


The ‘‘Entente Cordiale” at Rome.— 
There is no such word as never. Castle 
Gondolfo, the Papal palace in the Alban 
hills, is ready for his Holiness; the tele- 
phone has been installed, Cardinal Merry 
del Val, the Secretary of State , has proceeded 
there, and the complete reconciliation 
between the Italian Government and the 
Holy See will, it is hoped, be soon un fait 
accompli, The negotiations to secure the. 
independence of the Papacy whilst the 
King of Italy maintains the executive 
sovereignty over Rome have been long and 
difficult. ‘It is decided that the Pope shall 
enjoy sovereign honours in every part of 
the kingdom and be afforded suitable 
protection for his person and dignity. 


The Pope’s Revenues.—The Vatican 
and the other three pontifical palaces are 
to enjoy exemption from Government 
interference, administration of Church 
business, and to be free from supervision, 
while the privileges of free postage, tele- 
graphs, and telephones will be preserved 
as far as the Pope is personally concerned. 
The financial question is the real obstacle. 
The laws of guarantees allow the Pope 
£125,000a year; the principal and interest 
of this sum—now amounting to several 
millions — has never been touched or 
claimed by the Vatican authorities. Ac- 
cording to the law the Italian treasury 
recognises no debt after five years. As a 
compromise Pius X. is content to accept 
the interest on the arrears, a matter of 
about £180,000 a year, which would give 
him an income of about £300,000 per 
annum in compensation for the loss of the 
temporal power. 


TWO NEGRO DELEGATES TO THE 


BAPTIST CONFERENCE 
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A Peacock that is a Symbol of Devil Worship. 


A Giraffe Baby in Berlin Zoological 
Gardens. —I*or five years a couple of giraffes 
have lived in harmony in the Zoological 
Gardens in Berlin, when the rare occurrence 
took place of the birth of a baby giraffe. 


THE BABY GIRAFFE IN BERLIN 


Which has to be fed from a bottle by a keeper in the 
Zoological Gardens 


The young animal is a female and had the 
respectable weight of 111 lb., and to keep 
this small one alive became rather a dif- 
ficult matter as the mother felt no inclina- 
tion to fulfil her duties towards her off- 
spring. A keeper has now been found 
who is already very familiar with 
the baby. It is kept apart from 
its parents and receives daily five 
pints of milk, which, of course, will 
have to be increased as it is appa- 
rently growing quickly. It also 
tries to chew some cakes and hay, 
and proves a great draw as all 
the children wish to see it. 


Grand Dukes on the Wing.— 
Grand dukes with trains of servants 
and mountains of luggage are daily 


arriving on the frontier stations 
from Russia. Guards of honour 
await them, and the customs 


officers have instructions not to lay 
inquisitive fingers on their baggage. 
Alexis passed through last month 
en voute for a nerve cure in Paris 
with a suite of eighteen persons, 
700 trunks, and untold millions in 
his pocket. His idea of a cure is 
visiting gay restaurants in the com- 
pany of gayer ladies. The Grand 
Duke Boris is patronising Germany, 
where at a recent supper party he 
repeated the notorious incident 
which so shocked the good people 
of the United States by drinking 
a ballet dancer's health in cham- 
pagne out of her shoe. His brother, 
Cyril, spends his time at Coburg 
with his fascinating cousin, the ex- 
Grand Duchess of Hesse. Between 
them these two young gentlemen 
enjoy an income of £300,000, de- 
rived chiefly from forests and coal 
mines in the south. 


He Thought Madrid was a Sea- 
port—There are thirty-three grand 
dukes regarded as in the immediate 

connection of the Czar. These 
thirty-three own among them 350 


castles and maintain an army of 
20,000 servants, One-fortieth of 
0 


the best land in Russia belongs to them, not 
to speak of immense territories in the Ural 
Mountains and Siberia, rendering most of 
them wealthy beyond the dreams of 
avarice. Of the thirty-three who stand 
so close to the throne six have so little 
education that they are scarcely able to 
read and write, whilst the late Lord High 
Admiral’s ideas of geography are so vague 
that he imagined Madrid was a seaport, 
and somewhat disconcerted the United 
States ambassador during the recent war 
by inquiring why the American fleet 
did not seize the Spanish capital and end 
the war. 


The Simplest . Life. — Lovers of the 
simple life should take themselves to Ice- 
land where the conditions appear to be 
ideal. There are no manufactories in the 
country; each home is a factory and every 
member of the family a“ hand.” Shoes are 
made from goat-skins, stockings, woollens, 
and broadcloth come from the hand looms 
found in every house. Not a drop of 
liquor is manufactured on the island, and 
for the 78,000 population there is but one 
policeman. There is no gaol, nor a court 
in which anyone accused of a crime could 
be tried. Should anyone break the law 
he would be taken to Denmark to answer 
for his misdeeds. The women are among 
the most advanced in the world. Their 
political league has a membership of 7,000 
and they enjoy more civil rights than the 
women of almost any other country, having 
a voice in all elections save that. for 
members of their legislative body. The 
Iceland Parliament will have none of them. 


THE ANGEL PEACOCK AT DELHI 


The melek taous, or angel peacock. To be seen at Imre Schwaiger's 


art gallery, Delhi 
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King Solomon’s Temple to be Reproduced. 
—Count Luca Esterhazy, a Hungarian 
magnate with enormous possessions in 


Transylvania, is about to erect a church 
on his estates on the model of King Solo- 


Lambert Weston 


THE TRAINING OF MILITARY HORSES 


A riderless horse of the 14th Hussars jumping a table 
and clearing it without breaking anything 


mon’s Temple. Count Esterhazy, who isa 
mystic and almost a recluse, has ‘for years 
been engaged in the study of ancient 
Oriental architecture and has made a 
special study of the Biblical account of 
the building of Solomon’s Temple. He 
believes he has thoroughly mastered 
the details and can reproduce the 
Temple exactly as the writer of the 
Book of Kings saw it. The count 
does not propose to lavish an ex- 
penditure on cedar, gold, and ivory 
as marked the venture of the 
Hebrew King, but apart from this 
it will be an exact copy of the 
original. 


The Hatless Fashion an Old One. 
—The fashion in London of going 
out bareheaded, which is becom- 
ing sO common, is not a new one 
but a return of a very old custom. 
Time was when only kings wore 
hats, other people being content 
with having hoods attached to 
their outer garments, which they 
wore or discarded at pleasure. 
Stow, the historian, mentions that 
no one wore anything else except 
the Lord Mayor of London, who 
sometimes donned a hat on state 
occasions. In the reign of Henry 
VIII., he says, “ the citizens began 
to wear flat caps of woollen yarn, 
so light that they were obliged to 
tie them under their chin, else the 
wind would be master over them.” 


The Angel Peacock—Mr. Imre 
Schwaiger, who owns an art gal- 
lery at Delhi, is naturally very 
proud of his angel peacock, which 
is the symbol of the devil w orship- 
pers of India. Sir Henry Layard 
once saw this peacock in its temple 
as a great favour. It has had 
naturally a most romantic history ; 
it was plundered by a Kurdis chief 
from Dahadia, the capital of the 
Yezids in 1881, and it was brought 
to India by a Persian merchant. 
South Kensington has offered one 
owner of it the sum of £2,000. 
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The Bran Pie—“ Millionaires’ Whims.” 


“The newspapers have ridiculed a recent rather extravagant 

dinner given by an American millionaire who appa- 
rently is at a loss to know how to spend_ his money. To 
judge by the American accounts of similar banquets beyond 
the Atlantic the feast was rather a mild specimen of its 
kind. A hotel courtyard was flooded and transformed by 
scenery into a semblance of Venice, and the table was laid 
in a large gondola while musicians performed in another. 
After all, very much the same is done at Earl’s Court every 
year. Why a millionaire should not erect a private “ Venice 
in London” for himself if he chooses I cannot think. Some- 
thing of the kind is done each summer for the masses of 
London. The dinner et was not beyond the reach of many 
men who are far from millionaires; it was simply a very good 
dinner at the Savoy. The floral decorations were lavish, but 
not much more so than at some private houses, and if heavy 
fees were paid to distinguished singers for contributing to the 
enjoyment of the guests, the hearers had their money’s worth. 
There is nothing unusual in having an eminent operatic artist 
ataparty. The temporary gondolas making a magic sort of 
Caruso’s island in the heart of London were the only noyelty, 
and I should say they were by no means the most expensive 
item of the feast. 


The affair, too, was partly plagiarised, probably with- 

out any knowledge, from Théophile Gautier’s Fortunio. 
That boundlessly wealthy and orientally-minded young man, 
as readers of his‘adventures will remember, had constructed an 
El Dorado in the heart of Paris inside a nest of old houses 
with a dome under which the waters of the Seine (let us 
hope, properly filtered) lapped against marble steps on which 
houris reclined. Fortunio was ahead of Mr. Kessel. He 
had a whole series of panoramas to screen his windows 
and ordered his view for the day every morning at break- 
fast. He could have given a series of banquets each in 
new scenery, and he would not have needed to commit the 
gross asthetic blunder of introducing the. baby elephant into a 
canvas Venice. For that he would have had the gorgeous 
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By Adriam Ross. 


silhouette of Benares or Delhi in a tropic night. In Venice 
even a horse (except of bronze) is an outrage on local colour. 
Still, the millionaire is improving. 


I? one matter he is worthy of all praise. He certainly must 

have paid as much for the musical part of his feast as for 
any other element in the entertainment. The actual food and 
wine must have been among the lesser expenses. Perhaps we 
shall have the entire bill published in the papers; we already 
have been privileged to know some of the items. The millionaire, 
at least, did not spend hundreds on flowers and grudge a singer 
or pianist—of less eminence, no doubt, but still a professional 
with a living to get—a couple of guineas. 


] confess I do not share in the lofty scorn expressed by some 
journalists with regard to the whole banquet. It was 
merely a dinner such as any rich man might give to his friends, 
except for the fact that it was held in an apartment unusually 
and rather expensively decorated. There was no outrageously 
costly bill of fare,no parade of impossibly extravagant foods 
and wines such as even Dumas’s millionaire was betrayed into. 
The gastronomic fantasies of a Lucullus or an Apicius, none the 
less vulgar for being Roman, were not imitated. If what has 
been told us of the previous dinners of the host is true to the 
ordinary percentage of American journalism, we may congratu- 
late him ona remarkable progress towards civilisation. Every- 
thing was decorous, polite, almost refined. There were no 
orgies, NO excesses, no questionable entertainments such as 
have been ascribed to some transatlantic millionaires in New 
York, 
“The gluttony of the Roman Emperor, whom Mr. Boffin 
thought “well so named” as “ Vittle-us,” is not a vice 
that has much hold on the American; generations of iced water, 
candy, buckwheat cakes, and quick lunches have taken care of 
that. The robust Roman stomach and the wild Roman 
imagination alike fail the modern man. A Roman would 
have built a lake on the Embankment for his feast and thrown 
the waiters to the lampreys between the courses while he washed. 
down some of the extravagant, but probably rather 
nasty, triumphs of his caterers and cooks with Chian wine 
cooled with snow. Think of the possibilities of extrava- 
gance when an iced drink in the summer was only attain- 
able by rich men and princes by the expenditure of gold 
andslaves. After the meal the guests would have watched 
a real naval battle by gladiators or a mélée between 
native Christians and imported croccdiles, to be followed 
by a redecoration of the lake and a ballet of nymphs 
in the traditional absence of costume swimming in rose- 
water. 


urely our millionaires will recognise that with such 
feasts and orgies as these recorded for the open horror 
and secret envy of the present age the feeble attempts at 
sumptuous feasts and unusual revels that we can make 
are hardly worth attempting. The commonplace philan- 
thropies of the wealthy—free novelries, homes for decayed 
dukes, and such-like matters—must be equally distasteful. 
Why should not a millionaire start something really big 
and useful and_ yet novel—a Utopian city run throughout 
by electricity, built and furnished @ la Wells, for instance, 
or a hygienic Venice on the coast screened by a suitable 
breakwater, or a big scheme of motor traffic that would 
make the farmers for sixty miles round London indepen- 
dent of the railways? All these things have been planned ; 
very probably all of them could be made to pay well if 
started by someone with wealth enough to tide them over 
the first failures. Even if they did not succeed, would not 
the memory of them far outweigh the feeble fame of a 
distant imitation of Roman epicures? Why should not a 
British millionaire ensure that throughout some district 
every boy at school should be taught to march and camp 
and shoot? The greatest joy of the intellect is experiment ; 
only very rich men can experiment with men. 


Dear billionaires, the libraries you shed 

Do good to very few, perhaps to no man; 
Your dinners at a hundred pounds a head 

Are metely shadows of the reckless Roman: 
Your universities but raise us more 
Prigs and professors than we had before, 


Do something novel, realise some dream, 
Send ships across the depths of cloudland dizzy, 
Harness the tide for power instead of steam, 
Build us a city, healthy, fair, and busy. 
Are not these efforts better than the joy 
Of some eccentric feed at the Savoy? 
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STRANGE TENANTS OF STRANGE if, = HOUSES 


Some Queer Arrivals who are Occupying 


at the Zoological Gar 


st} Costly Apartments 
dens. 


The Sea Lions’ New 
Quarters. — The three 
young Californian sea 
lions which have just 


arrived at the Zoological 


Gardens now occupy one 


of the most pleasantly- 
arranged sets of apart- 
ments in the Zoo. The 
house is admirably 
planned to meet every 
requirement of the sea- 
lion tenant; there are 


cool caves in which the 
sea lions can creep during 
the hot days when they 
©o desire, and there are 
also some. fine rocks on 
which they can bask in 
the sunshine when they 
feel so disposed. A very 
fair-sized sheet of water 
laps the edges of the 
rocks, and altogether the 


THE YOUNG AFRICAN ELEPHANT AT THE ZOO 


THE NEW CALIFORNIAN SEA LIONS AT THE ZOO 


Disporting themselves in their costly watery home fitted with rocks, caves, grass, and 
other surroundings which make life worth living for a seal 
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sea lions appear to be very 
pleasantly provided for, 
and there seems no reason 
why they should not live 
a long time in their new 
abode. 


The whole of the 
pond, dens, and _ rock- 
work forming the new 


sea lions’ home has been 
constructed by Mr. T. B. 
Harpham, who is a spe- 
cialist in this kind of 
work and = has _ built 
similar structures for the 
late Baron F. de Roth- 
schild and other rearers 
of rare animals. 

The sea lon disports 
himself on both shores of 
the northern Pacific and 
the west coast of South 
America and the islands 
near Cape Horn. 
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NEW SERIAL STORY. 


PAMELA CONGREVE 


By Ff. Aymar Mathews. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE FAIREST FACE IN ALL ENGLAND, 


t was a fair face that lay in the furrow 
between the waving corn ; the silken 
tassels dew-dripping swept it; the poppies 
brushed it with their filmy scarlet ; the 
winds of the dawn whispered to it ; the 
paling stars and the paler moon lighted 
it, while the morning leaning over the 
cloudland in the east touched its pallor 
into a semblance of rose. A fair face 
indeed—so fair that one day his most 
gracious Majesty the King was to cry out 
in his palace of St. James’s, “’Fore 
Heaven, sirs, this is the most beautiful 
lady in al] England!” And no one could 
say him nay. 

She had fallen in a deep furrow, safe 
sheltered fromthe gaze of travellers on the 
highway which wound down from London 
thirty miles distant to Tamworth, not a 
mile away, safe sheltered from the farmers 
and their boys already up and away to the 
fields, from the maids scurrying to the 
lowing kine, even from the peering eyes 
of |the waking birds. A rabbit jumped 
across the furrow and rose on his hind 
paws to nibble at an ear of corn; a 
dragonfly hummed at her eyelids and 
hovered at her mouth of as deep a scarlet 
as the poppies crushed beneath her slim 
body injits soaked and dripping garments. Pamela slept such sleep 
as only the weary can know, carried so far away on its broad, soft 
wings that when she opened her eyes upon the ripening corn and 
the swaying poppies it was with the question, “Where am I?” 
upon her lips. 

Then she felt the sag and cling of her petticoats, and she tasted 
the salt on her lips, and she remembered all that had gone before, 
and she turned over with her cheek to the brown earth and cried 
out in a low voice in the dawn :— 

** Get away, get away, I tell’ee! I won’t see’ec! ’Way, ’way. 
*Twas a foul deed, ’fore Heaven ’twas, and him not the guilty one. 
Nay not him, but another, another with smooth tongue, velvet 
lips, honey speech. Ah la! God A’mighty! Out o’ my sight, 
lsay. Don’t ye come a-stretchin’ and a-creakin’ where Pam can 
see and hear ’ee no more. Deed’s done. Him’s buried by this. 
And oh, la, la!” 

The girl was now upon her knees, hands pressed to her eyes as 
if to shut out some horrible vision. Shuddering, sobbing, torn by 
violent emotion, with face upraised to the sky, she cried :— 

“Mother, are ’ee yonder som’eres, eh ? Answer Pam. Was 
’ee at the brink a-waitin’ for him when the noose sent him swingin’ ? 
Aye, ’ee was, if so be’t there’s any place yonder at all,’ee was. ’Ee 
hear, dont ee? Now hearken. I’m out’n the cave nor drownded 
though tide rose, an’ me hidin’ there after I quitted him. I got in 
the boat and drifted till the sea went down and left me on the dunes. 
I went runnin’ past midnight till I reached hard by Tamworth side, 
then I gained the highway and a cornfield, and I slipped into a 
furrow an’ slept, It’s mornin’ hereabouts—is’t mornin’ where ’ee 
be? An’ hearken, Pam’s goin’ into Tamworth village seekin’ work. 
She’s quit the gang and the past for aye. But there’s all the whole 
of’t with him ’at swung, and him’at didn’t swing, oh Lord A’mighty ! 
writ out simple in my heart, and there ain’t nothin’ on earth can 
ever blot ’em out, never, not even when I learns Jaughin’ once 
more.” 

As the sun crept up from the horizon the girl slowly gained the 
edge of the field. then skirted the road under the shadow of the hedge, 
making for Tamworth village, which she descried by the church 
steeple with its gilded tip. 

None were yet stirring in Tamworth, not even in the High 
Street, at the farther end of which Pam perceived a building stand- 
ing ina clump of elms. This was the inn, its sign of the “ Greene 
Shippe” creaking now in the wind as it had creaked for more than 
a hundred years. 

As she approached the house she staggered. Her long fast, the 
chill of her wet garments, her weary journey afoot, and her anguish 
of mind, these were having their effect. No wonder that as 
she reached the rear door of the -uilding she sank down in a swoon. 

Here she was found by the maids as they came out to milk. 


PAMELA CONGREVE 


One of them, who had a soft heart for 
suffering things, got the unconscious 
stranger indoors to the fire as best she 
could, chafed her cold hands, and by 
degrees brought her to herself. 

“Lord ’a’? mercy!” cried the girl, 
wringing the salt water from the stranger’s 
skirts. ‘ Wherever have you been? 
Shipwrecked belike ?” 

“ Aye,” answered Pamela, too weary to 
say more. 

“* And where be your friends ?” 

“ Dead and gone,” 

“All on ’em lost but you! *Twas a 
fearsome night at sea. Where be ye 
from ?” 

“The Sea Islands.” 

“ What’ll 1 call you?” asked Jess as 
she helped Pam to get off the wet rags 
and into dry garments from her own 
meagre wardrobe, 

“My name is Pamela,” said the new- 
comer, now thoroughly warm and grateful. 

“That’s long.” 

‘Pam, then.” 

“There! Ye be dry at least now, but 
hush a minute.” Heavy footsteps could 
be heard in the room above. “The missus 
is] loud-tongued and rules house and mas- 
ter. None the less, my girl, since our 
Lisa got married at Michaelmas, and ’tis 
nigh on fair-time, mayhap, if ’ee wants 
work, I’d speak for ’ee to missus and get ’ee Lisa’s place ?” 

“ Would ’ee ?” said Pam eagerly. 

“Aye. What can ’ee do? Draw ale and pour strong waters 
was what Lisa did. Can’ee?” 

“ Aye,” answered the delighted Pam. “I can.” 

“111 make out as ’m a friend of your cousins in the islands, and 
missus’ll be only too glad to get a willin’ one in Lisa’s place. Eata 
cake?” 

“ Thank ye.” 

‘‘ A fine sort, ain’t it?” Pam nodded assent as she munched 
with the appetite which even misery cannot take from youth and 
health. ‘ Jock, he’s our boots, bought me a paper of ’em last week 
over at Chilton.” 

At the mention of Chilton Pam let the cake fall to the floor. She 
stooped to pick it up while Jess continued, unheeding :— 

“You was at sea, you didn’t know? We hada rare sport come 
Thursday a se’ennight.” . 

Pam avoided meeting the eyes of her new friend, trying her best 
to hide her agitation. 

“ Aye, a hangin’ !” repeated Jess. ‘‘ Lawk, but the whole county 
was to see it, quality and all, A smuggler murdered the coast- 
guard what was sent to catch him. Right yonder,” pointing down 
below the cliffs to the sea, where it swirled between dark masses of 
rock, ‘‘ was where the smuggler hid hisself and where he killed the 
guard, ’Twas a grand sight. Him died game, I tell’ee. Him was 
fairish-lookin’, too, big and swarth, and large eyes, fine and open, 
like a lord’s, ’Tis pity you missed so fine a holiday.” 

“ Aye,” agreed Pam, spreading out her fingers to the fire. 

‘“‘ 1m off to milkin’, Other wenches are afore me, Will ’ee come 
and try thy hand?” 

‘* Aye,” again repeated Pam rising. 

“’Ke says ‘aye’ to all things, Pam, ’Ee’s got summat in ’ee 
mind. Say !” She lowered her voice as she added, “ Is’t—a man?” 

“* Mayhap,” Pam answered drawing a deep sigh. Whereat Jess 
gave a loud guffaw, and the two new friends passed out into the 
yard. 

Mistress Dormer of the ‘Greene Shippe” was only too glad to 
secure a maid so pretty and promising in place of the recently-married 
Lisa, nor was she at all inquisitive as to the history of the newcomer. 
With a view to putting Pam’s beauty to practical use she brought out 
a pink frock and a dimity apron, asking Pam to put them on 
preparatory to instructing her in the duties of a barmaid. 

“ Lawk !” said Mistress Dormer to her husband. ‘Oliver, any 
gentleman as stops here will drink twice as much wine as when Lisa 
served, and every lout as tarries’ll take his two tobies now to one 
when Lisa drew. Jess’s friend’s worth her weight to ’ee and me, 
man. Come this fair-time we'll beat the ‘Blue Pigeon’ all into a 
muddle with her face over the counter.” 
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TAE EDALLER 


Our Photographic Competition—The Five Prizewinners. 


TOILERS OF THE DEEP 


First Prize—A. H. Avery, 319, Queen’s Park Road, Brighton 


Wwe pay each week the sum of ONE GUINEA for 
the best snapshot which we receive during that 
week. All the letters in this Competition must be sent 
ito the Kodak Editor, THE TaTLer, Great New Street, 
London, and all photographs, exclusive of the prize- 
winners, will be returned immediately if accompanied 
by a stamped and addressed envelope, except those we 
desire to retain for publication. For these we pay HALF- 
A-GUINEA each for the copyright. Every photograph 
must have plainly written on the back the name and 
address of the sender and a description of the subject. 
This week, in addition to our prizewinners, we have 
pleasure in highly commending the following subjects :— 


‘Guardians of the Path,’ J. H. Saunders, Leeds. 

‘A Little Heap of Wickedness,’’ Miss D, Wilmer, 
Roxford, Suffolk. 

“‘A Friend in Need,'’ A. H. Box, Cranbrook, Kent. 

‘Old Tapestry Cabinet,’’ A. L, Furneaux, Glamorgan. 

“ The Blacksmith,’ Rev. F. B. Hawkins, Worksop, 

** After a Hard Day,"’ Miss E. Leigh, Stockport. 

‘‘The East Dart,’’ Miss B. Collins, Fingle, Torquay. 

Old Arabian Port,’ H. B. Walthew, Beira. 

“St.;Paul’s Cathedral,’' J. H. im Thurn, 5, Collingham 
Gardens, S.W. 

“Sunset on Lake Thun,” N. Northall-Laurie, 14, 
Ladbroke Gardens, W. 


WATER BABIES 


Fourth Prize—C. J. Hankinson, Alumhurst Road, Bournemouth 


‘The Pride of the Family,’’ Miss J. Carmichael, 
Burton-on-Trent. 

‘* Now I'm Happy,” Miss Ordish, Ealing. 

‘« The Haven Under the Hill,’’ T. C. Beynon, Newbury, 

‘Ice Table,’’ Miss C. S. Mack, Edinburgh. 

‘« Pansies,’’ T. Eveleigh, Hastings. 

‘* Studies of Lilies,’’ W. M. Pile, Exeter. 

“ Solitude,’’ W. Moore, 11, Leas, Folkestone. 

‘‘ Haymakirg in Kent,’’ Miss J. Ede, Sundridge, Kent. 

we Fisuennan s Corner,’’ J. Benham Purnell, Ryde. 

** A Cosy Corner,’’ Miss N. Smith, New Romney. 

“Ilfracombe Harbour,’’ E. E. Dodd, Woldingham. 

“ Mumbles Pier,’’ W. H. Stone, Flook Villa, Taunton. 


BLUEJACKETS AT PLAY 
‘Fifth Prize—J. S. Place, H.M.S. ‘‘Forth,’”’ Plymouth 


THE KNOTTED TREES OF ARNSIDE 
Third Prize—T. Pape, Rydal Mount School, Colwyn Bay 


A PICNIC PARTY AT BELVOIR 
Second Prize—C. Zambra, 27, Fleeman Grove, West Bridgford, Notts 
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THE TALLER 


CHAPTER II. 
THE PLAYERS’ BOOTH AT TAMWORTH FAIR. 


air-time came, and it was as the dame had foreseen ; the whole 
round of the place had word of a handsome face at the “ Greene 
Shippe,” and money in the till was the consequence. 

On the Thursday Jess got leave that she and Pam should have 
the afternoon for their fairing ; so, with Jceck at their heels, they 
sped to where the booths swaggered in the wind. 

Here were fiddles shrieking, drums thumping, fifes scraping, 
trumpets blowing, bagpipes wheezing ; here was Whittington with 
his immortal cat, the animal kept up to a proper show of enthusiasm 
by means of a small boy pulling vigorously at its tail behind a 
curtain. Here was ‘‘the whole play of the foul Gunpowder Plot,” 
with a penny pistol doing constant duty for the vile explosion. On 
all sides, indeed, there was a Babel of confused sound, showmen 
crying the charms of their conflicting wonders. ‘The merry-go- 
round, a ha’pennv up and down the circle; who rides? who rides ? 
A learned pig that knows the alphabet ; a gentleman that eats fire 
by the y2rd; a calf with six legs. Here’s the elephant that shoots 
a gun; a leopard that hath no spots; the Ark of the size of life, 
with all the animals by pairs together, and Noah and his family in 
the garments they wore; angels ringing seven bells, floating in the 
air as by magic ; a double prospect of a palace in the sun; Dives 
rising out of Hell, besides several figures dancing jigs, sarabands, 
and minuets to the admiration of all. The giant out of Norway that 
hath performed before their gracious Majesties ; the merry conce't 
of Sir John Spendall; the excellent tumbling feats of the French 
monsieur; tae wonderful puppets patronised by the prince and 
princess ; cocks fighting day and night; the destruction of Troy ; a 
very extraordinary foreign cat with two tails; the exact likeness of 
Solomon’s temple in shellwork; and Mr. Figg, the greatest of all 
fighters, against Ann Cowles, ass-driver.” ; i 

Jess volubly told off all these marvels to Pam, who listened 
quietly, half-dazed by the strange sights. The girl had never seen 
the like before ; she had led the wild, free life of the open seas, the 
caves, the woods, with but infrequent sojourns in country villages. 

As the music played twenty merry measures in and out her ears, 
as Jess chattered and giggled in her rustic fashion, Pam’s heart heat 
more quickly, She felt the blood surge up to her throat and sweep 
over her face; she leaned a little in the flaps of a booth entrance, 
and bade Jess and Jock go on and leave her there. 

*Twas the biggest booth in the fair, with gaudy signs and banners 
fluttering before it, setting forth what was within :— 

“ Temple of Folly, Wisdom, and the Muses, by Mr. Doddington 
Heathcote (of the Covent Garden). During the time of Tamworth 
Fair will be acted a diverting Droll called Belinda, the Ganester’s 
Daughter, with alternations consisting of Scots ballades, tunes, 
French dancing, never performed here before. The Booth is most 
commodious for the quality and others ; and shall perform every 
day, beginning exactly at two and continuing every hour till eleven 
at night, Music of the best. Right Lincoln ale. Admission of a 
shilling to the ordinary.” 

The corner of the great banner touched Pam’s shoulder, where 
she stood trembling, lips: apart, great, splendid eyes dilating, not at 
all the marvels it set forth, for poor Pam could not read a letter, but 
at the witching strains of the music. 

Pam had never heard music before, save the wild sea songs of 
her kind; and as water rises to its level, so surely rose her youth 
and yearning to greet the message the strings and reeds brought her. 
She clasped her arms across her breast as if to hug to her all the 
unspeakable joy and mirth of these strains that smote sher. She felt 
herself born anew into some kingdom: hitherto unimagined. 
Illimitable, unfathomable, magnificent, stretched before her fancy 
some mighty world of which she had her first hint as she stood before 
the players’ booth at Tamworth. 

No matter what had gone before, this sound, calling at the very 
portal of her young heart, assured her that there was a future, and 
that it and she must meet, and make together of life something other 
than the drudgery it looked to be now. She knew she was outside of 
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it all yet, the music told her that, but it told her, too, that she was; t the 
very threshold, that she had but to knock and some great personage, 
some elf, would let her in. In her way Pam was already a poet— 
without words, rhymes, reasons, or any lore of the world or its men. 

She turned and rapped at the entrance, pulled the flapping canvas 
to one side, and smiled up at the man who stood there in dusty 
great coat and beaver bonnet. 

There was such inquiry, such demand for welcome, in her face as 
would have melted a heart of stone; the man was watching two 
urchins peeping at the side, and only said gruffly, putting out his 
hand :— 

“ A shilling, lass, a shilling.” 

The band stopped suddenly ; and not less suddenly Pam came 
back to the every-day world. 

“ [ve not that,” she said wistfully with a step backward. 

“Hang ye, then. What the devil!” Mr, Doddington Heath- 
cote caught sizght of Pam’s faceand cametoa full pause. Off went his 
beaver, and he stepped out to her, speaking in a strangely different 
voice. ‘I ask your pardon humbly ; if you'll step inside, no matter 
as to the shilling. I’m Heathcote.” 

He drew himself up with dignity, but, it was lostcn Pam. ‘“Is’t 
your musickers within, sir ?” she asked simply. 

“ Yes, the very same that played in Covent Garden before their 
Royal Highnesses. [nter, 1 pray you, and witness the droll. Anon 
they will begin. Tis worth a sovereign, I swear.” 

“ Will the musickers be at it again ?” 

“ That they will,” he answered, drawing her inside and putting 
her into a seat. 

“You are sure I’m welcome at your house, sir?” asked Pam, 
staring about her, and content when she spied the fiddlers and heard 
a prepsratory scrape. 

“Most sure,” he answered with a bow, leaving, her to turn to one 
of his company, and whispered, ‘‘ Gad’s life, Peter Twiss. There’s a 
face for ye. If | quit Tamworth Fair this year lacking that girl to 
my dramatis persone call me a knave as well as the fool everybody 
knows me to be. She’d set the town by the ears. She'd smile :nd 
the sun would shine through the worst fog London ever saw ; she’d 
sigh, and egad, there’s not a man of the Zoz that would not set him- 
self the task of humouring her whim, Zounds, Peter, the luck’s mine. 
Not for naught did I put on my coat wrong side out last night.” 

“ Nay,” quoth Peter composedly, ‘‘’twas only because you were 
as drunk asa lord. Yet the maid is fair, and hath a something, je e 
sais guoi,as the French have it, to her mien. But, sir, a lout doubtless 
after all’s said and done. I’ll wager she knows not her letters yet 
and has had more communion with swine than with Terpsichore and 
Melpomene.” 

But now the band began a tune so delicate, so pleading, and so 
full of all heavenly sweetness as, indeed, might well cause one to 
wonder that such a company could evoke it. 

Heathcote and Peter Twiss looked at Pam. Her eyes danced with 
a new joy. As the measure quickened they saw her little feet beating 
time beneath her pink k rue, and her hands moving palm to palm 
upon her breast, and a sigh as of some pent-up rapture bursting softly 
through her lips. 

Heathcote from behind bent above her shoulder. 

‘Thou lik’st it, child ?” 

“Oh, sir,” whispered she, taking in her sweet under lip between 
her teeth, “’tis of a surety most beautiful. And this house,” gazing 
around at the tawdry players’ booth, inhaling the musty odours of 
the flopping scenes, the new paint, the dripping candles, as ’twere 
odours from Araby the blest, “ this house it seems to me’s the only 
one I ever entered where I can breathe free as | breathed at sea— 
and on the sea was once my home.” 

Heathcote, worldling though he was and mummer to the soul, 
yet still a man, whole-hearted, generous, stood silent for a moment. 

Then he muttered fervently to Peter at his elbow, “ Gad, the girl’s 
born for the stage. Again I say, what luck I changed not my coat 
last night but kept it wrong side out.” 

“You mean, sir,” said Peter respectfully yet withdrawing a pace, 
** what luck you drank so deep.” (Lo be continued) 


AVIEMORE—ITS HOTEL AND ITS GOLF COURSE 


Right up among the Highland hills, with moors and fine forests stretching alternately on every side, Aviemore is singularly suited to brace the wearied nerves and muscles 


of toilers in the towns of the south. 


It is situated on the Highland Railway, within easy reach of Kingussie, Grantown, Cairngorm, and Ben Macdhui 
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The Humour 


PAE SATE ER. 


of the WHour—As Seen by Will Owen. 
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Tripper (who has invested in a bathing-machine ticket): The old party wanted me. to take a dozen tickets—said they came 
cheaper ; but I says, I’m twenty-eight now, an’ ‘ow do | know I’m going to live till I’m forty > 
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THE TATLER 


The Balamce—-The Poet and His Soul. 


hat morning the Poet left the rest of the house party. He 
meant to climb the hills alone. 

“What for?” asked a girl who thought that she made a 
speciality of disconcerting questions. 

The Poet pointed upwards to the dark fir plantations and 
the swimming mists and the grey sky above. ‘“ Somewhere up 
there I'm going to see if I can recapture my soul.” 

She laughed, recognising that he had not spoken quite 
seriously. “All right,” she said, “Take care that you do not 
lose your body.” 

The Poet’s body was too fat, and he had occasional attacks 
of nerves. Also he had every chance of losing himself. He 
knew London well enough, and he knew one or two foreign 
capitals almost too well, but he did not know the country. 
The country was to him a place to which one went for the 
shooting, and shooting was the one sport at which in his day 
he was not quite a failure. His highly-civilised verses knew 
more of the florist than of the flowers, more o: the limelight than 
of the twilight, more of the passions of the cities than of the 
peace of the hill-tops. 

He did lose his way, of course. The mists gathered about 
him. In the distance, “and as it seemed far below him, he heard 
the roll of thunder. The black wing-tips of the storm passed 
over him and the rain fell in great, slow drops. He made a 
hurried descent, but it was not into the valley from which he 
had come. V aguely conscious that he had missed his way he 
was glad to find a lonely cottage where he could inquire. 

The man who came to the door was grey, lean, and stal- 
wart; there was a look of the gamekeeper “about him. His 
expression was stern and CyPES but he was very respectful. 
Would the Poet step inside? In twenty minutes ‘the weather 
would be clear. 

“Will it?” said 
Poet. ‘‘ That’s 

How do you 
know?” He took 
the easy chair ap- 
pointed to him. 

“ How do I know?” 
The question seemed 
to perplex the old 
man. ‘ Well, sir,’ he 
said, “IT live here, you 
see.” 

The Poet saw it 
at-once as a different 
power of diagnosis to 
ais own. He himself 
aad read the hearts of 
women with some 
success. This old man 
read the ways of 
storms probably less 
capricious. 

“You must find it 
pretty lonely here,’ 
said the Poet with a 
laudable desire to be 
civil to his host. 

“Tam used to it,” 
said the old man 
slowly and heavily, 
“and my work takes 
me out a good deal.” 
He paused and added, 
“Until now I. have 
had my daughter with 
me.” 

“That would make 
a difference,” said the 
Poet cheerfully. 

“That does make 
a difference.” Ee 
seemed almost as if he 
were speaking to him- 
self. “ A good girl she 
was ; a very good girl, 
and much “admired, 
too, in these parts. 
Not yet twenty. It 
seems very young.” 

“She left you to 
get married, I sup- 
pose ?” 

ENO wSitie 
old man sternly. 


the 
good. 


said the 
“ She 


How horrible! 


THE BRUTALITIES OF CRICKET 


They are putting Bosanquet on to bowl; 
It’s as bad as a Spanish bull fight 
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-some cruel death—bird, or beast, or insect. 
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By Barry Pain. 


is dead. She lies now in the room above us. To-morrow 
morning | bury her.” 

The Poet sprang to his feet in such horror as to be unaffec- 
tedly natural. ‘I’m so sorry,” he said. “I wouldn't have 
intruded at such a time if | had known. Forgive me, I will go 
at once.” 

“No, sir. go out but I see 
Iam used to ceath, 
as | go my rounds I never see that -the ruler of life makes 
any account of any special life. The sun’s still as hot and the 
rain’s still as wet. I don’t understand it; I don’t see what the 
plan is and how it is to work out, but Isee that it is so. I 
would have given my life to have saved my daughter, but since 
she is dead I would have gone to my duties as usual this morn- 
ing but that it would have seemed strange to some simple folk 
here about. If another duty comes my way—to give a gentle- 
man shelter from the storm and set him on his read again—! 
am ready for it. She leaves more than one broken heart “behind 
her, but not mine. Puzzled and beaten if you like, but not 
broken.” 

“T wonder,” the Poet said, “‘ what death is.’ 

“ Anyone who lives much in the open knows that it’s some- 


Pray sit down again. I never 


and 


thing we make too much fuss about. The death of one is 
the life of another. My daughter's death has put the balance 


right somewhere and somehow. If I only knew why it had to 
be her death rather than another's !” ; 
He stopped abruptly and rose. 
sir; I will put you on your way.’ 
The Poet with conscious tact retrained from offering the 
old man money. On his way back his ready imagination 
pictured the daughter, not twenty yet ae much admired i in 
hose parts, lying in 
the decorum of death 
on a white bed in the 
upstairs room. What 
incomprehensible 
sacrifice was there ! 
The laughter of the 
girl who had _ chaffed 
him that morning 
gratedsomewhaton his 
fastidious ear at lun- 
cheon-time. ‘ Well,” 
she said, ‘‘did you re- 
capture your soul?” 
“No,” he said 
seriously. ‘‘ Would it 
be worth while to walk 
so far for that?” 
But later in the 
afternoon he found a 


“The rain has stopped, 


florist in the neigh- 
bourhood and gavea 
careful order. The 
lilies were duly for- 
warded with the in- 
scription, “From a 
Stranger,” to the cot- 


tage on the hill and 
were in time to be 
placed on the coffin. 


s o 


A “Tatler” Chest- 
nut.—Some years ago 
when in Ireland with 
his regiment a certain 
major went in knicker- 
bockers to call on a 
lady friend. On hear- 
ing from the maid that 
she was entertaining a 
party he excused him- 
self from going in on 
the plea that he had 


knickerbockers on. 
The lady asked her 
maid later why she 
had not asked the 
majorin. ‘Och! sure, 
and so I did, ma’am, 


but the major said he 
wouldn't be after com- 
ing in as he hadn't 


watch his leg-break 
got his trousers on.’ 
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RACECOURSE JOTTINGS—THE TIPSTER 


Now then, gents, ’aven’t | bin patronised by royalty? ’Aven’t | bin patronised by the Roschildren? Wasn’t it me at Hepsom 
gave yer nine winners out of six races? Ain’t that good enough for yer? 
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THE CHESTNUT TREE. 


The Editor of “The Tatler” offers One Guinea for the best short story or anecdote sent in each week from any quarter, 
The story must be addressed to the Chestnut Editor, “ The Tatler.” 
others of the stories sent in, but no manuscript will be returned. Contributors must write on one side of the paper only 
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The Editor will publish and pay trifling amounts for 


The Editor receives so many “ Chestnuts” which have already been a NG on this page that he advises intending contributors 


to study the earlier issues. 


First Prize of One Guinee. 
The Anteater 

Tommy Smith had been a moderately good boy for nearly a 
month, and to encourage him his father took him one day to 
the Zoological Gardens. Prior. to starting, however, Tommy 
had a heated argument with his Aunt Jane as to the merits 
attaching to clean hands and face. At the “Zoo” Tommy 
was ereatly fascinated by a repulsive-looking animal with a 
very big mouth and long neck. “ Daddy, what do they call 
that animal ?” Inquired Te ommy of his father, “TI hat, my son, 
is an anteater.” After gazing at the animal steadily for a 
minute Tommy said, “ Daddy, do you think we could get Aunt 
Jane to come here next week ?”—J. B. Berryman, Marazion, 
St. Mary's Grove, Chiswick, S.W. 

Fire 

A squad of the Mulligan Militia were under instruction. 
After drilling for some time the sergeant gave the command, 
“ Present, fire,’? Private Dooligan hurriedly leaves the ranks. 
The sergeant calls out to him, “Dooligan, whatever are you 
running for?” Dooligan: Shure, didn’t yer honour call out 
“foire?” Sergeant: Certainly I did. Dooligan: Begorra, 
thin, wasn’t I afther going for the injin?—W. C. Hyatt, 
81, Fairfax Road, Hornsey, N. 


The Side that was Printed 


Jack: Think of a number. Pat: Right, go on. Jack: 
Double it. Pat: Right. Jack: Add eight to it. Pat: Right. 
Jack: Halve it. Pat: Right. Jack: Take away the number 
you thought of first. Pat: Right. Jack: The answer's four. 


at: Wrong. Jack: What number were you thinking of, then. 


Pat: Last week’s number 
of Tue Tater. Jack 
(laughing): By the bye, | 


didn't see your joke in THE 
TatLer, Pat. Did you 
mind what I told you to 
write on one side of the 
paper only? Pat: Sure an’ 


oi did, an’ for that same 
reason yez didn’t see it. 
Jack: How do you make 


Pat: Well, 
they've been 


that out, Pat ? 
don’t you see, 


alther printing the wrong 
side-—David Harley, 


1, Burns Street, Glasgow. 
The Careful Guest 


A certain man went one 
night as was his wont to 
visit his fiancée. The dear 
eirl lived some distance 
away from his own home 
and during the evening 
rain fell heavily, so heavily 
that the girl thought it 
advisable for the gentleman 
to stay overnight. He 
promised to do so, and she 
therefore retired to order his 
room to be prepared. She 
was absent for some time, 
and when she came down- 
stairs again her dear friend 
was just coming in at the 


door wet through. ‘Oh, 
John,” she asked, ‘ wher- 
ever have you been?” “I 
have been home to fetch 
my things,” said he—4A, 
M. Day, Armley Park 


Council School, Leeds. 
Whose? 


A well-known motorist 
was motoring along a road 
recently when he saw 
ahead of him a man and a 
dog. The dog was nosing 


Elderly Party : | want a ‘bus 


Conductor : 


The ‘ Chestnuts” 


Our Wlustrated Chestnut. 


No’m, it ain’t a ’’bus you’re wantin’, it’s a bloomin’ Carter, Paterson's van 
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commenced on August 31, 1904. 
around among the bushes and fence posts. Suddenly as 
Mr. Motorist’s car passed the dog started to cross the road. 


The auto hit him full and knocked him over. A few 
spasmodic kicks and he was dead. Mr. Motorist imme- 
diately stopped his machine and getting out approached the 
man with his hand in his pocket, saying, “I’m awfully sorry, 
my man. Will ten shillings fix it?’ ‘Oh yes, ten shillings 
will do.” Then as the motorist disappeared in a cloud of dust 
up the road the man turned and looking at the dog said, 
“Tt wonder whose beast it was?’”—M. R. alg Ordnance House, 
Burscough, Lancs. 


Matched 


In a remote district of the north a grocer used to supply a 
farmer's wife with tea, and she returned the compliment by 
supplying him with butter. One day he complained that the 
butter was very short weight. “Tut, tut, man,’ replied the 
woman, “ that cannot be, for it’s all w eighed with your pun 0” 
tea.”’—Miss Chaplin, 5 5, Suther land Avenue, West Ealing, W. 


Open at Both Ends 


The introduction of book post in this country some years 
ago brought about this amusing incident: Scene, a small 
provincial post office. Enter an Old Countrywoman: “Good 
marnin’, zur, nice marnin’.” Official: “Yes.’° O.C.: “I 
wants a’apenny stamp, plaze.”’ A few minutes elapse when, 
to the astonishment of the official, she hands him a pair of 
trousers with a label attached to w hich she has aflixed the half- 
penny stamp. O.C.: “ Just a peer o’ trousers for our Sal’s little 
un, zur. I sees as ow it sez in the paypur that things as be 
open boath inds goes for a’apenny.”’ ¢ J. Ewins, Banbury. 


Matrimony 

A priest the other day, 
who was examining a con- 
firmation class in the south 
of Ireland, asked the ques- 
tion, ‘‘What is the sacra- 
ment of matrimony?”” A 
little girl at the top of the 
class. answered, ‘‘ Plaze, 
your riverence, ‘tis a state 
into which sowls enter to 
prepare them for another 
and a better world.” ‘Put 
her down,” says the curate, 
“put her down to the foot 
of the class.” ‘Lave her 
alone,” said the priest, ‘for 
anything you or I know 
to the contrary she may 
be parfitly right.” — Miss 
Dorothy G. Powell, Pentryn, 
Llandilo, South Wales. 


St, Paul Modernised 
A minister visited a 
member of his flock who 


was a lodging-housekeeper. 
After a time the Sunday 
evening sermon on St. Paul 
was discussed, and the 
minister asked, ‘* What do 
you think of St. Paul?” 
“Ah, he was a fine man, 
and particularly for my 
business,” replied the 
woman. “St. Paul good 
for your business ?” queried 
the astonished minister. 
“What do you mean?” 
“Well, you know, he once 
said,’ answered the woman, 
‘that we must eat what is 
set before us and ask no 
questions for ~ conscience 
sake. always thought I 
should like him for a 
lodger.”’—Miss Frances G- 
Cox, Corrig House, New- 
castle, co, Down. 
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The llumour of the Hour—As Seem by Tom Browne. 


THE SLEEPING BEAUTY 


Uncle Podger: I’ve bought a nice book for you 

Jack : What’s it about, uncle ? 

Uncle Podger: It is called ‘‘ The Sleeping Beauty,” and is about a girl who slept and slept and slept, and there was no one 
who could wake her : 

Jack: Was she a servant girl ? 
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TRENTHAM HALL, STAFFORDSHIRE, THE SEAT OF THE DUKE OF SUTHERLAND WHICH HE 


The Duke and the Drainage.—A con- 
siderable flutter has been caused by a 
letter from the Duke of Sutherland to the 
Earl of Dartmouth, the latter being the 
chairman of the Staffordshire County 
Council and Lord Lieutenant, in which 
the duke complains of the pollution of 
the river Trent by the unpurified sewage 
discharged into it by the pottery towns. 
The duke insists that with the river in its 
present state it is unsafe for his family to 
reside near it, and as his beautiful grounds 
at Trentham are bounded by this river on 
one side it is exceedingly natural that he 
should feel like this. The duke is also 
going to bring an action against the 
Stoke- on- Trent ‘Corporation on account of 
the harm being done to Trentham Hall by 
this inroad of sewage. There is naturally 
considerable tribulation in the neighbour- 
hood because the duke and duchess dur- 
ing their long residence at Trentham have 
been a very beneficent and benevolent 
influence in the neighbourhood, the duchess 
having taken the keenest interest in all 
philanthropic movements there as at every 
place with which she is associated. 


Princess Victoria’s Birthday Party.— 
Princess Victoria had a birthday after 
her own heart with all the children 
in London round her. The little royalties 


alone made quite a large contingent. 
Besides the Wales children and the 


Duchess of Fife’s girls there were three or 
four small Spartans who came up from 
Seaford for the occasion, and Princess 
Frederick Charles of Hesse—the Kaiser’s 
youngest sister, who. has a quiver full— 
brought six little boys, including among 
them two sets of twins, and the Grand Duke 
Michael escorted the little Torbys, who 
are wonderlully pretty. — In fact, beautiful 
children were to be seen on allsides. The 
Duchesses of Portland, Sutherland, West- 
minster, Beaufort, and Marlborough were 
all in charge of small people. The Duke 
of Marlborough’s two boys are on the best 
of terms with their future king, evidently 
sharing his taste in elephants. Lady 
Rosemary Leveson-Gower was one of the 
belles of the day, whilst among other 
beauties was Lady Wolverton’s little girl 
and Miss Violet Keppel. 


IN TOWN 


A Correction—I have received the 
following note addressed from 21, Queens- 
berry Place, S.W., the residence of Princess 
Louise Augusta of Schleswig-Holstein :— 

In the issee of THe Tarrter for July 5 you had 
a paragraph concerning Miss Mary Hughes, and said 
she was at present lady in waiting to Princess Louise 
Augusta of Schleswig-Holstein. I beg to inform you 
that Miss Hughes is not lady in waiting to Princess 
Louise Augusta; she resigned the position at the end of 
last. year. Her Highness’s present lady in waiting is 
Miss Diana Crofton. 

Two Individualities—The roomy house 
in Grosvenor Street where Lady  [d- 
ward Spencer-Churchill dispenses hos- 
pitality to her friends was left to Lord 
Edward by his mother, Jane Duchess of 
Marlborough, and is as old-fashioned as a 


Frith 
THE RIVER FLOWING PAST TRENTHAM PARK 


Which has been polluted by sewage 


family heirloom. There is nothing oid- 
fashioned, however, about Lady Edward. 
She is as modern in all things as her 
delightful place at Windsor, which is quite 
a contrast in its modernity to the quaint- 
ness of the town house. In fact, she is as 
“twen’ cent.” as her husband, who builds 
his own motor car and then drives it him- 
self. Lord Edward is a mechanical genius, 
always inventing something in the way of 
domestic contrivances, and the Windsor 
house is full of his work, from the dynamo 
that makes the electric light to the tele- 
scope through which he studies astronomy. 
Lady Edward is a personage with whom 
frankness is a leading characteristic, and 
it largely helps to make her the popular 
woman she is. 
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AND COUNTRY—WEEK BY WEEK. 


Russell 
IS ABANDONING 


And Two Jewels.—It was a quaint idea 
of Lady Edward Spencer-Churchill to 
name her two daughters after such 
charming jewels as the ruby and the 
beryl. Their friends say it was appro- 
priate since the young ladies in question, 
Mrs. Ben Bathurst and Miss Beryl Church- 
hill, are really jewels of price. Mrs. Ben 
Bathurst, who was Miss Ruby Churchill, it 
will be ‘remembered, exploited the idea 
and had a ruby wedding; her friends all 
showered rubies on her on that occasion. 
The two sisters are really very charming 
and will be Mery wealthy. The late Lord 
Northwick, who was Lady Edward's step- 
father, left a lot of property to them and 
their brother, Mr. George Spencer-Church- 
hill, who used to be. in the Grenadier 
Guards. Besides a large fortune the fine 
estate of Northwick Park down in Worces- 
tershire will eventually come to the latter. 


Yesterday’s Bride.—Mrs. George Mon- 
tagu, who till yesterday was Miss. Alberta 
Sturges, is a daughter of Mrs. Francis 
Leggett, a New Yorker, better known as 
a hostess in London than in her native 
land. Mrs. Leggett is a great friend of 
Mrs. Arthur Paget and was practically 
“brought out’? in this country under Mrs. 
Paget's protecting wing when she first 
came over. Her daughter, the future 
Countess of Sandwich—for Mr. Montagu 
is ultimate heir to the earldom—is hand- 
some and wealthy and will make a notable 
addition to the list of American peeresses. 
She is a particular friend of Lady Marjorie 
Manners, who was, of course, amongst her 
bridesmaids and who helped in the shop- 
ping when Mrs. Montagu was buying her 
trousseau. 


Princess Teano.—The most interesting 
“foreigner” lately seen in English society 
is the Princess Teano. She is not really 
a foreigner in the full sense of the term 
though she is the daughter of the Italian, 
Prince Colonna, for on her mother’s side 
she isa eranddaughter of Lady Walsing- 
ham and was well "known and popular in 
this country when she was Donna Vittoria 


Colonna. When she lived with her 
father in Rome she was acknowledged 
to be the most graceful and beautiful 


woman in Roman society. 
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Society at Play—the Sedan Chair as a Summer-house. 


IST a EE ais 


Leonard Willougsy 


LORD AND LADY INGESTRE AT INGESTRE IMAGINE THEMSELVES IN AN EARLIER CENTURY 


AAR Vneen NARI NEI TI, eR 
‘ ach 


Leonara Willoughby 


LORD SHREWSBURY AND LADY INGESTRE IN AN AMERICAN BUGGY AT INGESTRE 
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THE PISTOL ON THE STAGE—THRILLING SCENES FROM “Ly 


Play Pictorial 


M. PAUL SYLVAINE AND LEAH—MR. LEONARD BOYNE AND MISS LENA ASHWELL 


This picture shows the moment when M. Sylvaine finds Leah robbing his safe. She covers him with her pistol lest he should arrest her, but by and by he manages to 
get the pistol from her and becomes complete master of the situation, delivering a little lecture to her upon the wickedness of her craft 
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‘H KLESCHNA,” NOW BEING PLAYED AT THE NEW THEATRE. 


Play Pictorwes 


KLESCHNA AND HIS DAUGHTER, LEAH—MR. CHARLES WARNER AND MISS LENA ASHWELL 


Under the spell of her affection for M. Sylvaine Leah becomes disgusted with her father's business of professional burglary. Kleschna is played with extraordinary 
power by Mr. Charles Warner, who has done nothing so. thrilling for years 
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PLAYS, MUSIC, AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week ly Weel. 


The End of the Season. 
— The season is really 
done. It has been crowded 
with engagements  al- 
though it has not been 
particularly brilliant. 
The Opera at Covent 
Garden has been to me 
the most delightful inter- 
lude, and I greatly regret 
that the blue boards are 
up in Bow Street. By 
the bye, I notice that the 
Waldorf alone, | think, 


among London houses 
uses red boards. ‘The 


honour of the Victorian 
Order conferred by the 
King on Mr H. VV. 
Higgins and Mr. Neil 
Forsyth was a_ fitting 
recognition of the excel- 
lence of the season. No 
other theatrical managers 
have hitherto been simi- 
larly decorated with this 


Order. 


A Dinner from the 
Critics. — The theatrical 
theory still vaguely held by 
some timid people, that 
the critics are wont to be 
féted by the managers 
with champagne — and 
chicken, dies hard. Asa 
matter of fact, however, 
the compliment is all the 
other way. Do not the 
O.P. and the Playgoers’ 
clubs constantly entertain 
players? During the last 
nights of the opera at 
Covent Garden the musi- 
cal critics entertained M. 
Messager and Mr. Forsyth 
to dinner at the Imperial 
Restaurant, which is a 
great haunt for artists of 
every kind. The chair 
was occupied by = Mr. 
Hugh Thompson, — the 
courteous veteran of The 
Queen whom everybody 
respects. 


The Critics.—The hosts 
also included Mr. J. S. 
Shedlock, the — learned 
critic of The Atheneum, 
who was present at the 
second performance of 
Tannhdusey at Paris in 
1861, and Mr. A. E. T. 
Watson. Although the 
dinner was in honour of 
the managers named it 
was very pleasant to note 
that the occasion was 


seized to pass eulogies 
on)» Mr... 2, Shedloicik 


(the most modest soul 
that lives) and Mr.Watson. 
Mr. Forsyth showed — us 
the fine decoration he 
had just received from the 
King of Spain, but as he 
is admittedly not an ora- 
tor he left M. Messager to 
indulge in the rhetoric of 
the evening. M. Messager 
spoke in French though 
he is fluent in English. 


MR. MARTIN HARVEY AS 


Ellis & Walery 


“THE RAT” IN ‘*THE BREED OF THE TRESHAMS” 


This picture shows ‘‘the Rat'’ after he has been badly wounded in an exciting, if incredible, combat 
with several ruffians, whom he ultimately scatters to the winds in the true Dumas manner 


“ROB ROY” AT THE HIPPODROME 


Campbell & Gray. 


A dramatisation of Scott's novel—which has always been a success in Scotland—is being given 
in tabloid at the Hippodrome. This shows Helen Macgregor bidding defiance to the troopers 
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For the Future—TI am 
very glad to think that 
the San Carlo combina- 
tion is to appear at 
Covent Garden in the 
autumn under the auspices 
of the Syndicate and of 
Mr. Frank Rendle. The 
autumn is really the most 
sensible time for any sort 
of opposition, even on the 
most friendly lines, to 
Covent Garden proper. 
The experience of the 
Waldorf has proved com- 
pletely that there is not a 
big enough audience in 
London, even during the 
crowded season, to sup- 
port two seasons of opera 
in a foreign language, 
however good the fare 
may be. I hope that the 
San Carlo people will 
give us Puccini's Madama 
Butterfly, which is far 
and away the most beauti- 
ful new opera we have 
had since, say, Pagliacci. 
It is full of colour and its 
dramatic interest remains 
tense even amid the dis 
tractions almost neces: 
sarily created by — the 
intervention of a musical 
commentary. 


The Lyceum. — The 
doors at the Lyceum ar 
shut and a _ poster on 
the boards announces 
that the elaborate pre- 
parations for the proposed 
ballet, Excelsior, have 
necessitated closing the 
theatre for rehearsals. A 
meeting of the share- 
holders, however, was 
held last week in the 
theatre from which it 
appeared that the house 
has not been a success. 
The directors hope that it 
will be opened in the 
autumn, but the policy of 
the management does not 
commend itself to Mr. 
Eves, the chairman, who 
wishes to retire. My 
recent paragraph upon 
music-halls was written 
before the Lyceum meet- 
ing, so that I am not a 
bit astonished at what 
was stated at that some- 
what sad gathering. The 
plain fact is that the 
music-hall business has 
been enormously  over- 
done, in addition to 
which there has been a 
great scarcity of money. 
‘There is a quaint irony in 
the fact that the music- 
halls were almost the first 
to celebrate our going to 
war-—was not ‘The 
Absent-minded Beggar” 
sung at the Alhambra 
with enormous gusto ?— 
and they are one of the 
first to feel the effects of 
that campaign. 
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The Portrait of a Player im the Royal Academy. 


MISS LENA MACNAUGHTEN—PAINTED BY H. J. HUDSON 


Miss Macnaughten has been eleven years on the stage. In 1894 she played the parts of Niobe and of Lady Studfield in A Woman of No Importance. A few months 

after this she appeared in Baron Golosh at the Duke of York's Theatre, and then followed a tour as the Queen in La Tosca, understudying at the same time the 

title-rdle. Miss Macnaughten then resumed her old part of Niobe; after this, under the management of Mr. George Edwardes, she went on tour, playing Lady 

Constance Wynne in The Geisha, Lady Wemyss in The Circus Girl, and Lady Punchestown in The Messenger Boy. At the conclusion of this engagement followed 

another!with Mrs. Lewis Waller. Then Mis Macnaughten was engaged by Mr. Brandon Thomas for the part of Donna Lucia d’Alvadorez in Charley's Aunt, a 
part for which she is conspicuously suited and which she is still playing on tour 
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Miss Violet Cooper.—Miss Cooper is 
the daughter of Mr. Frank Cooper, and 
although only seventeen years old was 
selected by Mr. Brandon Thomas to sustain 
the part of Amy in Charley’s Auat. She 
made her first appearance at the Marl- 
borough Theatre four months ago and 
displayed such ability that she was soon 
afterwards promoted to the part of Kitty 
in the company then playing the famous 
piece at the Comedy Theatre, where she 
made a distinct success, which was re- 
peated—at the close of the season there— 
at several of the leading suburban theatres, 
Her abilities were quickly appreciated and 
she was, promptly engaged by Mr. Frank 
Curzon to create the part of Ethel Des- 
mond in Lady Ben at the Comedy, in 
which character all the girlish grace and 
youthful vivacity that had been so notice- 
able in her previous performances were 
again conspicuous and amply recognised 
by the press and the public. 


A Popular Artist.—The matinée at 
‘Covent Garden for Mdlle. Bauermeister’s 
benefit was a great success, and there was 
scarcely a dry eye in the house when the 
little artist came forward and tried in vain 
to thank her friends for all their kindness. 
Queen Alexandra, who was unable to be 
present, sent a handsome cheque, and 
Princess Christian and her daughter repre- 
sented royalty. Everyone of note in 
London was present. Lady de Grey and 
Lady Maud Warrender, who had worked 
so hard for the success of the matinée, were 
in the stalls, the latter looking handsome in 
bright red. The Duchesses of Portland 
and Roxburghe both wore white, and the 
Duchess of Westminster and Princess Henry 
of Pless were among other lovers of music 
present. At the conclusion of the perform- 
ance Mdlle. Bauermeister was nearly 
smothered with bouquets, and the proceeds 


of the entertainment amounted to over 
£2,000. 
Miss Alice Esty.—A great many 


American players are now in London on 
holiday. Miss Alice Esty is returning the 
compliment, for after a long season of 
opera in London she has set out on a 
motoring and mountaineering holiday in 
America. After her holiday Miss Esty 
will return to London in September to 
resume her appearances at the Coliseum. 


- Lamle-t Weston 


ITALIA CONTI 


In the Theosophical play at the Court 


MISS 


A Theosophical Play._-The advent of 
Mrs. Besant seems to have given Theo- 
sophy a new fillip. At any rate, the pro- 
duction at the Court of The Shrine of the 
Golden Hawk, by Miss Florence Farr and 
O, Shakespear, proved quite a success. It 
took us back to 4,coo z.c. and showed us 
the conflict for power between Gebuel, 
magician of fire and metals, and Nectoris, 


daughter of Zozer, an Egyptian king, in 
which the latter comes off triumphant. 


Sonnston & Hoffmann 


THE YOUNGER GENERATION—MiSS COOPER 
Daughter of Mr. Frank Cooper 


The principal parts were played by Miss 
Italia Conti and Mr. Sidney Paget, the 
brilliant artist of The Sthere. Miss Conti, 
too, was excellent—but then she always is. 
Why some manager does not annex her for 
London permanently I do not pretend to 
understand, because she is one of the very 
few actresses who are not afraid to thrill us. 
A playlet by Mr. Yeats was also submitted 
at the Court. Miss Farr has shown us 
how to chant Mr, Yeats’s poetry. 


Campbell & Gr y 
MADAME ALICE ESTY 


As Violetta in La Triviata 
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Miss Marshall.—Miss Marshall, whose 
picture in Du Barri | give here, is perhaps 
better known as a writer than a player. 
She is a daughter of the late Mrs. Emma 
Marshall, whose historical stories were the 
delight of our youth. Miss Marshall her- 
self has written several novels and has 
been responsible for one or two° plays, 
written under a masculine name. She. is 
a great friend of Miss Ellen Terry and 
Miss Craig, and acted at the Imperial 
during Miss Verry’s tenancy. 


At the Alhambra.—The Alhambra is 
benefiting by the fact that the Empire is 
shut for repairs. I found the promenade 
simply crammed when I went to see the 
new ballet last week although the night 
was very close. The new ballet, La Rive, 
which is described as “a dainty and dia- 


phanous fantaisie,” is bright, and Mr. 
Byng’s music is pretty. Le Roy, Talma, 


and Bosco, the world’s monarchs of magic, 
are back again. The lady does some 
remarkable palming tricks. Another excel- 
lent item is the Port Arthur pictures and 
the scene of the Gordon Bennett racecourse 
given as living pictures. “These will interest 
the men of the French fleet when they 
visit us in August, for a grand gala per- 
formance is to be given at the Alhambra 
on the afternoon of August 11. 


Bret Harte’s Daughter. — Poor Bret 
Harte’s daughter, whose portrait I recently 
published, has fallen on evil days. Her 
health has broken down at a time when 
she has been striving to earn her living on 
the concert platform and the stage. It is 
thought that many who knew her father 
personally or who love his books would 
be disposed to contribute a small sum— 
amounts of 5s. would be exceedingly 
acceptable—in order that a fund may be 
raised which will permanently benefit 
Miss Bret Harte. The following gentle- 
men have given their names to the 
committee as a guarantee of the genuine- 
ness of ane appeal : Mr. George Meredith, 
O.M., Sir Frank Burnand, Dr. Robertson 
Nese Me Hall Caine, Sir Georce 
Newnes, Bart., Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, 
Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P., Mr. George R. 
Sims, and Mr. Anthony Hope Haw kins. 
Subscriptions may be sent to the honorary 
secretary of the fund, Dr. L. C. Alexander 
of Holly Lodge, Upper Parkfields, Putney. 


Prustorn & Hofmann * 


MISS MARSHALL 
Who is a player and a playwright 
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THE PORTRAIT OF CARUSO’'S HOST 


Signor Baglioni of the Café d’Italie 


Entertainers at Play.—To entertain as 
a professional cannot always be the airiest 
of activities. Thus it is not surprising 
that every now and again players break 
out in romps on their own account. A 
typical example was afforded by the pro- 
duction of Mr. Bernard Shaw the ‘‘ Chelsea 
Shakspere’s ” playlet, Passion, Poison, and 
Petrifaction ; or, the Fatal  Gasogene, 
given in a booth at the Actors’ Orphanage 
Féte at the Botanic Gardens the other 
day. It was curious to note Mr. Cyril 
Maude, Mr. G. P. Huntley, Miss Nancy 
Price, and Miss Vanbrugh in the same 
gallery. On this page I give some of the 
lighter sides of the art of entertaining and 
entertainers. Mr. Lionel Brough acted as 
the manager, and everybody simply in- 
dulged in a delighted romp. * 


A CLEVER QUARTETTE OF MUSICIANS 


These four, the Klein-Ott brothers'and Nicholson, 
are at the Hippodrome 


The * Freak’? 


Side 


‘of Entertaining, 


Signor Caruso a Draughtsman.—It is 
not generally known that Signor Caruso 
is a clever impressionist with his pen. 
Herewith I reproduce two of his lightning 
sketches. One of these represents Signor 
Baglioni, the energetic host of the Hotel 
d'Italie in Old Compton Street, where 
Signor Caruso usually dines, and the other 
gives Caruso’s idea of himself. <A little 
experience of Soho soon shows one the 
haunts of artists of various kinds. The 
German section frequents the Gambrinus. 
I have often thought it strange to see a 
delicate virtuoso drinking lager beer and 
eating German sausages; but one soon 
gets over the sense of disillusion. The 
Italians and French mostly favour, of course, 
the restaurants of their own countries. 


THE TITLE-PAGE OF 
BOOK 


““PITCHER’S”’ LATEST 


The Haymarket Jug—I suppose that 
Mr. Cyril Maude has left behind him at 
the- Haymarket the jug which graces 
Mr. Frederick Harrison’s private room as 
it once reposed in Buckstone’s. It was 
originally presented to Buckstone by 
Mr. Henry Howe, and is only brought out 
for use on state occasions. Naturally it is 
not for everybody to drink from the vessel 
that has held good liquor for two French 
kings and a couple of Czars, including 
the redoubtable Emperor Nicholas. It is 
respectable in size as well as antiquity, 
for it is 104 in. high and holds two gallons. 
For the rest it is blue and white, Old 
English, and decorated with scenes which 
may or may not represent ruined abbeys. 


‘“Pitcher’s ” Very Latest.—I have been 
reading Mr. Arthur Binstead’s Alop Fair, 
which is more fully described as “Some 
Elegant Extracts from the Private Corre- 
spondence of Lady Viola Drumcree, the 
Fatherless Daughter of Feodorovna Coun- 
tess of Chertsey.” It is quite as lively as 
its cover, which I reproduce here in the 
sobering medium of black and white. 
Mop Fair is a book to gallop threugh with 
asmile. The spirit of parody of a certain 
type of society novel and still more of 
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CARUSO’S IDEA OF HIMSELF 


A pen sketch by the great tenor 


“smart” talk is strong upon it. The 
chief characters are Lady Viola; her giddy 
young mother, who bribes her daughter to 
call her “‘ Feo” or “Sister”; and Mr. Con- 
tango, who had married the widow. With 
this background the girl describes all sorts 
of adyentures in the liveliest and most 
slangy way after “ Pitcher’s”’ style, much 
beloved by readers of The Pink ‘Un. Per- 
haps his usual readers are not aware of 
the fact that he has become closely 
identiicd with entertainers as press 
manager of the Alhambra. 


‘“The Development of a Laugh.”—The 
picture under this title shows the six stages 
of expression from seriousness to laughter 
on the mouth of Patrice, the well-known 
American comédienne, who appeared at 
the Palace Theatre on Monday. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF A LAUGH 


As shown by the clever comédienne, Patrice, at 
the Palace 
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Mummers who Amuse Russians in Manchuria. 


“T*he Russians are great theatregoers, 
and in the Far East, despite the 
exigencies of war, they have had plenty 
of opportunity for seeing the Chinese 
acting; for the Chinaman makes money 
at all costs, and if he resents the intrusion 
of the Russian into his country he is not 
above amus'ng him for 
a consideration. While 
the Russians were at 
Mukden a great many 
theatrical performances 
were given. A Chinese 
theatre is a Curious insti- 
tution, the best account 
of which has been given 
by the brilliant Danish 
actor, Narl Mantzius, in 
his elaborate History of 
the Theatrical Art. 

In China as _ else- 
where the dramatic art 
was at first closely mixed 
up with religion, a fact 
which has ironical sig- 
nificance in view of the 
attitude of the Church 
in later times. To each 
temple of importance, 
even at the present time, 
a stage is attached, and 
at all religious festivals 
this stage is used for 
dramatic performances 
by strolling actors, even 
although the Chinese 
drama in its present 
state is “ of anything but 
a mystically religious 
character. It is grossly 
realistic and. drawn in 
crude, angular lines,” a 
very good imitation of 
which was given by 
Mr. C. B. Fernald in The Cat and the 
Cherub, which has just been made into an 
opera. 

Chinese actors receive a systematic 
education which lasts from three to four 
years. and most female parts are played 


by men, the training of whom begins at a 
very early age. A man supervises the 
children, and in the school of art particular 
care is taken to develop their falsetto and 
their memory. This training is not carried 


out by the kindlhiest methods, for contracts 
between parents and managers frequently 


A DUOLOGUE 


contain clauses to the effect that the former 
cannot claim compensation in case the 
stage training of their children should lead 
to their being whipped to death. Actors 
are trained to play one part only; the 
comic actor is the least esteemed and gets 


the least remuneration. The hero is the 
best paid and sometimes rises to £500 a 
year. The Chinese have not elevated 
actors into the grotesque eminence on 
which Western civilisation has pin- 
nacled them, Although the Chinese are 
quite keen on the theatre “actors as a 
class occupy a very low 
rank.” This is made 
clear by one fact alone, 
for the law forbids the 
sons of actors, barbers, 
and slaves to enter for 
public examination, and 
the shame of belonging 
to the despised class of 
actors casts its shadow 
over many subsequent 
generations. 

It is forbidden to 
act after sunset, but 
the theatres now allow 
their regular perform- 
ances to go on till late 
at night. The theatres 
open at five or six in 
the afternoon, and as 
four or five pieces are 
olten acted consecutively 
it is not surprising to 
learn that the perform- 
ances often do not end 
until after midnight. It 
also ought to be a lesson 
to our West-end mana- 
gers that the spectator 
receives a programme 
printed in scarlet letters 
with his ticket although 
English people hardly 
expect to get as the 
Chinaman does a cup 
of tea and a pipe thrown 
in. Smoking is alsa 
permitted in the theatres. Among other 
quaint facts connected with the Chinese 
theatre is this, that if the spectator is dis- 
pleased with the play and the programme 
he can get another acted at a small pay- 
ment almost at a moment’s notice. 


ACTORS AT MUKDEN 
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Current Games, Sports, and Pastimes. 


Eton and Harrow.—It seems rather late 
in the day to talk about the Eton and 
Harrow match, but for the last five days I 
have been rusticating in a Suffolk village 
far away from cricket 
news and cricket gossip. 
As a loyal Harrovian [| 
have not missed an Eton 
and Harrow match for 
fifteen years, though 
truth to say it is only 
about once in every five 
years that I have found 
the cricket really in- 
teresting. Although 
Reunert’s innings stood 
out aboye everything 
else done in the match 
this year, I have no 
doubt that the two 
finest cricketers were 
Bird and Tod. I was 
greatly annoyed at the 
piece of stock criticism 
which managed to 
creep into most of the 
descriptions I read of 
the match, “that 
neither eleven included 
ay MacLaren or 
a Jackson.” Precisely 
the same thing might 
be said with equal 
truth of a large per- 
centage of county 
matches. Jacksons and 
MacLarens are plants 
of rare growth. I sup- 
pose the criticism was a 
brief way of expressing the reportorial 
opinion that there was no player on either 
side who showed much promise. To the 
best of my recollection, however, F. S. 
Jackson’s great qualities were not detected 
by any reporter or descriptive writer when 
England’s future captain was in the 
Harrow Eleven. At this there is small 
cause for wonder. MacLaren and Spooner 
are among the very few great cricketers 
who as 
proofs of their exceptional powers. Until 
his third year at Cambridge Jackson was 
more remarkable for his complete self- 
possession than for his batting or bowling. 


Harrow Hitters.—Reunert’s tremendous 
hitting powers came as a surprise even to 
those who had seen him bat once or twice 
before. Harrow has not produced many 
Jessops. In the first Eton and Harrow 
match I ever saw Harrow was captained 
by H. E. Meek, a hitter quite out of the 
common, and in recent years there has, of 
course, been Hopley, but apart from Meek, 
Hopley, and Reunert, Harrow batting has 
generally been sound rather than brilliant. 
I do not say it is the case, but it always 
appears to me that the cricket coaching at 
Eton tends to smother individuality more 
than the method of coaching at Harrow. 
Astor’s batting, for example, at Lord’s the 
other day was excellent mechanism, but 
here its merits ceased. Many good judges 
who saw young. Astor last year discovered 
in his beautifully easy forward play the 
making of a fine batsman. His forward 
stroke is still. good to look at, but its 
effectiveness is disappointing. Time after 
time last Friday week he was content with 
defensive. measures when he ought as- 
suredly to have been hitting the weak 
Harrow bowling to the boundary. He 
played as his coaches taught him instead of 
as nature prompted him. 


by the Whites by 8 goals to 3. 


schoolboys gave unmistakable ° 


The Resurrection of Surrey. — Last sea- 
son when the fortunes of Surrey were at 
their lowest ebb I wrote in THe TAaTLEeR 
that the team was not nearly so black as 


LADIES’ POLO MATCH, RANELAGH 


The Rainbow team (Mrs. Hume Spry, Miss K. Spry, and Mrs. Webley) who were beaten 
The Queen witnessed a portion of the game, at the 
conclusion of which Princess Christian presented souvenirs to them 


it was painted, and that by the end of 
1905 Surrey would probably be found 
somewhere near the head of the champion- 


Elion & Fry 


LEON MEREDITH (POLYTECHNIC CLUB) 


Who won the 100 kilometres (62 miles) world’s 
championship (paced) at Antwerp; time, 1 hr. 
.30 min. 45 sec. 
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ship table. I may admit that this predic- 
tion was founded not so much on my own 
observation as on what my. very good 
friend, C. W. Alcock, told me. The secre- 
tary of the Surrey Club 
is not an enthusiast, 
but he is an exceed- 
ingly shrewd judge of 
cricket and cricketers, 
and he is the last man 
to mistake geese for 
swans. It is, of course, 
undeniable that Surrey 
has profited by _ the 
captaincy of Lord Dal- 
meny, but the best 
captain cannot do much 
with inferior material, 
and the consistent suc- 
cess of the Surrey team 
this year proves plainly 
enough that the dis- 
asters of last season were 
due to other causes than 
the lack of a Lohmann 
or a Richardson. 


Gentlemen v. Players. 
—I know of no convinc- 
ing argument in fayour 
of retaining the Gentle- 
men vy. Players match at 
the Oval. If the title, 
Gentlemen vy. Players, 
has any'meaning at all it 
means a match in which 
the pick of the amateurs 
are pitted against the 
pick of the professionals. 
But for many years the Oval match has 
simply resolved itself into a game between 
amateur and professional sides composed 
of cricketers who happen not to be engaged 
elsewhere on the date of the match. If it 
is felt that it would be a misfortune to 
drop so long-established a fixture W. L. 
Murdoch’s solution of the problem seems 
the best. Mr. Murdoch suggested in the 
Daily Mail last week that as our crowded 
fixture list nowadays has not room for 
more than one real trial of strength 
between amateurs and_ professionals it 
would be wiser to arrange one match 
only and to have it played in rotation at 
Lord’s, the Oval, Manchester, and Leeds. 
As things are at present, so far from regard- 
ing an invitation to play at the Oval asa 
compliment, many of those who take part 
in the Lord’s match seem to make a point 
of declining to appear at the Oval. 


Fighting to a Finish—If{ it should 
happen that the fourth test match ends in 
a drawn game the fact will enormously 
strengthen P. F. Warner's plea for fighting 
all representative matches to a- finish. 
The Australians themselves would admit 
that at present, unless helped by some 
luck in the weather or wicket, they are not 
so strong as England’s best eleven. Under 
equal conditions out of five matches 
played to a finish they would probably 
win only one. Yet if the fourth test 
match is left unfinished and England has 
to bat on a bowler’s wicket at the Oval it 
may easily happen that the final test 
match score will be one all. Such a result 
would be satisfactory to nobody. The 
Australians are too good sportsmen to 
derive any pleasure from such deceptive 
figures, and every English cricketer will 
feel that English cricket has been deprived 
of its due. reward by a purely arbitrary 
time limit. M. R. R. 
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The Welledressed Woman—Notes at Random. 


useful travelling gown designed for 
an American who is touring Europe 
en automobile is of khaki-coloured linen 
canvas. The bodice resembles a very trim 
shirt finely pleated back and front, each 
pleat being emphasised witha row of hem- 
stitching. In order tosoften the somewhat 
unbecoming effect of the colour neck- 
band and insertions of finely-embroidered 
white muslin are introduced. The skirt is 
severely plain, a belt of khaki-coloured 
suede fastened by means of a massive gilt 
buckle at the back forming an appropriate 
finish. A long coat of the same fabric 
lined with a thin waterproof silk shot with 
red makes a suitable wrap to fall back on 
in bad weather or in districts where the 
dust is particularly disagreeable. 

The leather costume for the sports- 
woman is again making its appearance. 
One of the most successful is of ooze calf 
in a very warm shade of tan or russet 
dressed to the requisite degree of supple- 
ness, whilst strappings of a smoother pelt 
are employed on collar and lapels and 
culls. The coat follows the line of a 
Norfolk jacket minus the strappings but 


GOWN OF CHERRY-COLOURED NINON 
With bands and waist-belt of soft satin 


retaining the belt. The average sports- 
woman, however, will probably prefer a 
tweed costume with leather accessories on 
account of the expense of the entire 
leather garment. 

It is already certain that 
kid and suéde will reassert 
their claim to consideration 
in the form of trimmings 
for our autumn frocks, the 
aim in every case being to 
render them as supple and 
soft-looking as possible. 

The decorative possi- 
bilities of soft black satin 
are coming home somewhat 
poignantly to the under- 
standing dressmaker. — Its 
rich, soft surface makes it 
more effective than the 
harder taffetas or messaline 
when utilised to give point 
and character to an other- 
wise insipid gown. 

A very charming muslin 
frock, for example, has the 
sleeves and corsage striped 
lengthwise with black and 
white buttonhole embroi- 
dery of a simple pattern, 
the ground, of course, white 
and the fine buttonholing 
done in black. Each strip 
is outlined with a little 
gathered edging of white 
Valenciennes lace. The 
sleeves are comparatively 
small with the pear-shaped 
puff gathered for some 
inches above the elbow and tied witha 
couple of swathed bands of satin finished 
with two careless little knots, half bow, 
half rosette. The skirt was trimmed to 
harmonise exactly and com- 
pleted by a deep ceinture 
buttoned with some quaint 
old black and silver buttons. 

A pretty afternoon gown 
in voile shows a black skele- 
ton check on a white ground, 
a black spot appearing at 
wide intervals. The skirt 
has three or four flatly- 
applied bands of the material 
piped with black. The 
admirably-modelled bodice 
crosses over back and front, 
a fold of the black satin 
aforesaid outlining the cross- 
way folds back and front. 
This satin band is again 
overlaid with a delightful 
embroidery worked with 
black, white, and blue 
“blobs” the size of a red 
currant. Tiny smoked-pearl 
buttons are introduced here 
and there, and the inner vest 
of soft creamy lace has 
touches of blue applied by 
means of ribbon embroidery. 
Any novelty in the shape 
of a tailor- 
made sleeve is 
always wel- 
come. One 
that is seen in 
early - autumn 
Paris models 
has the fulness 
at the top of the sleeve 
arranged in mitred folds 
meeting the shoulder and 
is then drawn in just below 
the elbow into a pointed 
gauntlet cuff. These cuffs 
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are extremely popular on all sorts of 
sleeves and are seen in company even 
with the diaphanous fabrics which enter 
into the composition of the ideal tea gown. 


NEW DOG COLLAR AND HAIR ORNAMENT 


The elaborate design for a necklace 
pictured here will certainly not appeal to 
the superstitious as the main feature 
is the design of peacock feathers exqui- 
sitely enamelled, the ornament being 
strung on five rows of pearls. The idea 
of the peacock feather is repeated in the 
head-dress, which consists of a couple 
of these plumes diamantées and a little 
Trench bow of gold and green shot 
ribbon. 

A feather freak which finds a place 


“amongst Parisian novelties for hat trim- 


ming consists merely of a stem with a tuft 
at the end, the “nakedness of the land” 
otherwise being concealed by several 
cockades of ribbon threaded on one after 
the other and slightly overlapping. 

The newest aspect of the scarf for which 
there has been so great a rage all through 
the season is furnished with a kind of hood 
to rest upon the shoulders, whilst long, 
shawl-like ends of lace hang down in 
front. It partakes more of the nature of 
a pelerine than a scarf proper, and in 
black lace it makes an exceedingly useful 
and serviceable wrap. 

The most charmingly simple little hats 
of linen are being worn by well-dressed 
children this summer, the crowns encircled 
with a lawn sash tied in a bow or 
draped pugaree-wise with the broad, 
shady brims rather stiffly starched and tied 
beneath the chin with long lawn strings. 
These hats wash and rewash and so are 
vastly economical as they always look 
fresh and nice. For wee girlies the frilled 
Breton bonnets of fine muslin stiffly starched 
to keep the fan pleats properly erect are 
very dainty, and a cluster of bébé ribbon 
loops forming a chou is an effective means 
of introducing a note of colour which 
in the interests of simplicity is preferable 
to artificial flowers. Short-waisted wash- 
ing frocks have narrow ribbons run through 
loops or buttonholes at the waist in lieu 


_of a sash. 
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The arrangements of events for what 

promises to be the principal touring- 
car meeting of the year were most com- 
prehensive and liberal. It is true there 
were also classes for racing cars, but 
ereat as the interest these giants evoked 
they were more or less an adjunct to the 


programme proper, which undoubtedly 
aimed at giving the greatest and 


fairest inducement possible to amateur 
owners to enable them to test the capa- 
bilities of their cars and their individual 
skill as drivers on an equitable basis. 
Such a scheme was only possible where a 
fine course was available and chee the 
programme was not limited to one or 
even two days. The idea of grouping the 
different well-known makes of cars to- 
gether is an excellent one both from the 
owners and manufacturers’ point of view. 
Whether Blackpool and Southport later 
on—the only towns so far possessing a 
tract comparable with Brighton — will 
follow in the steps of their southern rival 
remains to be seen. It means much work 
in organisation and in working off, but 
that should not stand in the way, more 
particularly as the result is almost certain 
to be successful all round. The doubt, so 
far as the northern towns are concerned, is 


24-30-H.P. ROCHET-SCHNEIDER AT FULL SPEED 


could readily be judged from the large 
and eager crowd that flocked to the 
natural grand stands provided by the 
Marine Parade to witness what may be 
described as a great motor exhibition. 
Automobiles of varying character— 
som: built for speed, others for solidity — 


MISS CLAUDIA LASELL 


whether the course, a public thoroughfare, 
could be closed sufficiently long to ordi- 
nary traffic for several days in succession, 
which seems imperative. That the public 
wili always take infinitely more interest in 
a contest where cars run in heats and so 
race visibly as against those where the 
cars run against the watch goes without 
saying. Until we are able to work out a 
better system of handicapping than those 
attempted up till now the running of the 
same make and horse-power cars together 
should afford interesting and instructive 
sport and induce a better interest and 
supervision by owners of their drivers’ 
care of their cars. 

A distinguished gathering attended the 


dinner given under the auspices of the 
Automobile Club held at the Royal 
-avilion, Brighton, on Tuesday, July 18. 


The Hon. Arthur Stanley, M.P., ‘president 
of the Automobile Club, occ ‘upied the 
chair. Speaking of the necessity for road 
improvement the chairman dealt mainly 
with securing greater facilities for motor 
trallic necessary to hold commercial supre- 
macy. The motor car, he maintained, 1 
the greatest factor in improving the social 
and commercial community. 

Whether the novelty of motor-racing 
as a popular sport has lost its freshness 


ON HER 90-H.P. MERCEDES 


were. to be encountered there in great 
numbers. It was unfortunate that none 


of the continental cracks who were 
expected arrived. We looked for Lancia 
—the Italian who made such a bold bid 
for the Gordon Bennett Cup—Jenatzy, 


De Caters, and De 
they all disappointed us. 

Interest in the early heats of the races 
for- touring cars was necessarily lacking 
in excitement, but a very different opinion 
was expressed. by those who witnessed 
the later rounds and final heats between 
the fastest cars and the best drivers. In 
two or three events the finishes were 
exceedingly close, only a fraction of a 
second separating the first and second 
cars, and the contestants making a race 
of it all the way, passing and repassing 
each other all along the track. 

In the class for. touring cars Daimlers 
were most prominent. T hat they are very 
close in their powers has been shown in 
many events this year, and it has been 
again demonstrated here. There were 
an overwhelming number of Daimlers— 
it seemed as though the country had been 
drained of them to enable a record muster 
to be made in this popular seaside town. 

Mention must also be made of the 
magnificent Rochet-Schneider cars, rightly 
described as ‘“‘ the world’s finest touring 
car,’ which attracted such universal 
admiration. 

gOOnE the racing care the six-cylinder 
Napier, driven by Mr. Clifford Earp, in the 
first round did 47% sec., representing for 
the full mile seventy-five miles an hour, 
his finishing speed being, of course, in the 
neighbourl hood. of ninety miles an hour. 
Mr. Hutton’s 120- -h.p. Mercédés ‘was _ his 
closest rival, and the pair provided a sensa- 
tional final. They came up the course side 
by side, and one could not for three-quarters 
of a mile tell which was le ading. As they 


Forest; however, 


100-H.P. ROCHET-SCHNEIDER—MR. THEODORE SCHNEIDER 
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neared the tape, how 
ever, the Mercédés 
obtained a lead of 
about 30 yd. ‘and 
crossed the tape in 
482 sec., + sec. ahead 
of the Napier, but at 
that moment the 
Napier was making a 
truly wonderful spurt 
and in a few yards 
more it would have 
passed the Mercédeés. 
Miss Dorothy Levitt 
and Miss Claudia 
Lasell—the latter a 
new recruit to the 
ranks of lady racing 
motorists — drove _re- 
spectively an 8o-h.p. 
Napier and a go-h.p. 
Mercédeés, both racing 
machines of the highest 
class. Miss Claudia 
Lasell, whose entry in 
the racing events has 
caused some little sen- 
sation and curiosity in 
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motor circles generally, 
has for some time been 
known in France as a 
rival of Madame du 
Gast. Miss Lasell, how- 
ever, takes up motoring 
only for the pleasure 
of it. 

For some time 
past she has been sing- 
ing at the Opéra 
Comique, Paris, and 
during the ensuing 
autumn is under en- 
gagement to play the 
title-rdle in Peggy 
Machree. At the con- 
clusion of that tour 
she comes to London 
to appear under the 
management of Mr. 
Charles Frohman in 
La Petite Boheme, the 
French opera from the 
Varieties Theatre, 
Paris, which Mr. Froh- 
man has recently ac- 
quired. 


THE MAYOR OF BRIGHTON’S GARDEN PARTY, WHICH WAS A VERY PRETTY AFFAIR 
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SOME RESULTS 
RACING CARS 

The race was over about 
a standing mile, the first prize 
being a silver cup and the 
second a silver medal, both 
presented by the Automobile 
Club of Great Britain and 
Ireland: 1st, J. E. Hutton, 
120-h.p. Mercédés, 48? sec. ; 
2nd, Clifford Earp, go-h.p. 
Napier, 48% sec. 

RACING MOTOR CYCLES 

Attempt to beat the 
world’s record over the flying 
kilometre on 110-1b, ma- 
chines. First prize a silver 
cup, and second a silver medal 
both presented by the Auto- 
mobile Club: 1st, H. Cissac 
12-h.p. Soncin, 49% sec. ; 
2nd, G. A. Barnes, 1o-h.p. 
Barnes, 69% sec. 

Cissac’s time for the mile 
in the first round works out 
to 67°6 miles per hour. His 
speed over the flying kilo- 
metre was 81°58 miles per 
hour against Mr. C. R. 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE COURSE FROM BEHIND THE GRAND STAND 


The start 


28-H.P. DAIMLER (C. H. WARNE) BEATS MISS GODWIN'S 30-H.P. ARIEL 
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Collier’s 63°51 miles per hour 
and Mr. G. A. Barnes’s 51°99 
milés per hour. Thus Cis- 
sac’s first run .was. + sec. 
behind the world’s record 
of 271 sec. |for the flying 
kilometre and 8% sec. better 
than the standing British 
record of 35% sec. made by 
Tessier at Southport. 


£600 TO £700 CARS 

First prize a silver cup, 
and second a silver medal, 
both presented by the Auto- 
mobile Club: Ist, A. Bush, 
20-h.p. Daimler; 2nd, C. 
Lorenzen, 35-h.p. Beaufort. 

£800 TO £900 CARS 

First prize a silver cup, and 
second a_ silver medal, both 
presented by the Automobile 
Club: rst, Percy Martin, 
30-h.p. Daimler; 2nd, E. M. 
C. Instone, 30-h.p. Daimler. 
In this event there was a 
grand race between Mr. Percy 
Martin and Mr. Anthony 
Horden. 
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MOTOR SPARKS_WEEK BY WEEN. 


Motor Bodies.—Nowadays it is quite 
the thing to purchase a motor chassis and 
have the body fitted by body-building 
experts. In fact, this is often found to be 
the most advantageous as besides ensuring 
a properly-constructed body the cost often 
comes out less. H. W. Mason and Co. of 
Kingsland Bridge, N.E., are specialists in 
motor body-building, having devoted their 
attention to the motor industry 
since its beginning. Some 
of their recent productions are 
perfect specimens of the carriage- 
maker's art, and the fact that 
they can be obtained at such 
reasonable prices commends 
them to the particular attention 
of every motorist. The magni- 
ficent landaulette body (landaus 
lettes are a speciality with this 
firm) recently supplied to the 
Hon. Rupert Guinness was a 
masterpiece. of sound construc- 
tion and beautiful finish. 


Complaints Against Motor 
Cars.—I have no thought of 
abusing or decrying those who 
complain of and dislike the 
advent of the motor car. They 
haye a considerable deal of 
reason on their side. Abuses 
are seldom rectified until atten- 


tion is persistently drawn to Keen 


them. Jam rather glad, there- 
fore, that our friend the enemy should 


complain and keep on complaining. All 
the complaints and abuse and delirious 
outcry in the world will not prevent 
the gradual ousting of the horse and the 
greater and wider use of the mechanically- 
propelled vehicle. It is “as certain to 
supersede the horse as the railway did the 
stage coach. So keep 
up your complaints 
and abuse, my friends, 
for after all on two 
points you are abso- 
lutely right. and are, 
moreover, supported 
in your contentions 
by every reasoning 
motorist in the land. 
You complain of the 
reckless and inconside- 
rate driver; so do we; 
and you complain of 
the dusty roads, and 
so, indeed, do: we. 
Between us we shall 
gradually get rid of, 
or at least control, the 
former, and if you will 
only keep on abusing 
us and complaining 
about us you, with 
help from us, will ulti- 
mately get roads with 
no dust on them to 
be stirred up, and that 
is what we want as 
well as you. If you 
only knew it, it is the 
dust in reality you ob- 
ject to; it is not so 
much the car. So help 
us by your continued 
abuse ; but be sure of 
one thing, you can get rid of the dust but 
you will never get rid of the motor car 
now. 


The Cross-Channel Motor-boat Race.— 
For the second time in an important race 
an English Napier boat has come in first 
but has not been awarded the prize on 
some technical ground. After all, rules are 


rules and are not mere expressions of 
opinion or recommendations. At the 
same time I rather fancy that under 
similar circumstances in last week’s race 
had positions been reversed, so far as the 
actual first and second boats were con- 
cerned, it is more than probable that the 
English owner would have refused to 


accept the prize, more particularly as the 


UP-TO-DATE DOGS 


spectators of the trials and eager to enter tor competition 


leading boat (the English boat in the 
actual race) followed the pilot torpedo- 
boat in the belief that she was leading her 
to the end and consequently across the 
real finishing line, and not outside it as 
was unfortunately the case. As it is 
Napier II. must be content with the 
actual, if not the legal, victory. 


M. CISSAC 


Who covered the flying kilometre at Brighton in 26 sec., beating the world’s record by 1} sec. 
His rate of travel was equal to eighty-six miles an hour. 


may be obtained on a motor bicycle 


Motor-boat Picnic and Gymkhana.— 
To-day the British Motor Boat Club will 
hold their first picnic and water gymkhana 
at Abbottsbrook, Bourne End, the house 
and grounds being placed at their disposal 
by the kindness of Mr. Haden Tebb, 
well known-in.connection with the Bourne 
End Venetian fétes, probably the most 
successful and best-managed on the river. 
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Some interesting events have been arranged, 
and fine weather only is wanted to ensure 
an enjoyable day. 


A Twisted Shaft.—I came to temporary 
grief recently in a way I prognosticated 
but a few moments before. The clutch 
had been slipping for a week or two on 
and off and had received attention so far 
as dressing was concerned, but I 
knew it really wanted releather- 
ing. We experienced some diffi- 
culty in getting up Bury Hill 
near Arundel, and had to come 
down to first, and finally I 
snapped the clutch in byslipping 
the foot off it suddenly to get it 
to bite. I told my companion 
it was a bad thing to do as it 
might easily bend or twist the 


shaft. I, however, had to 
repeat the action on the level 
when in third speed. Then 


after having stopped I tried to 
get back 5 neutral, but found 
I could not move the gears at 
all. What I feared had hap- 
pened. We were fortunately 
close home so the car was soon 
towed into dock, and on exami- 
nation the lutch-shaft proved 
to be just sufficiently twisted to 
prevent the sliding sleeve from 
moving either way. 


Rescued the Royal Mail. — Captain 
Hughes Morgan of Pontwell Hall, Brecon- 


shire, has performed a notable feat in 
rescuing the royal mail. The Great 
Western Railway Company _ recently 


inaugurated a motor omnibus service 


between Brecon and Abergavenny, and 
has a contract to convey the mail. The 


*bus which left Brecon 
at ten minutes to 
seven on. Saturday, 
July 8, met with an 
accident a mile outside 
the town, and while the 
postal officials were 
puzzling — themselves 
how to get the mails 
to Abergavenny Cap- 
tain Morgan and a 
party of officers drove 
up to the post office 
in a powerful Daimler 
motor car. The cap- 
tain volunteered to 
convey the mails to 
Monmouthshire, and 
set off there and then. 
He left Brecon twenty 


minutes after the 
scheduled time, and 
although he had to 


drop and pick up mail 
bags at various places 
ou the way, besides 
picking up passengers 
for London, ne reached 
Abergavenny twenty 
minutes before the 
departure of the mail 
{rain, 


Campbell & 


Gray 


This shows what a wonderful speed 


A Splendid Car.-— 
The new 18-h.p. Pipe 
cars, which attracted so much attention 
at the automobile exhibitions this season 
are now being delivered rapidly. The 
cars follow Mercédes lines in design and 
appearance. In Belgium the demand for 
Pipe cars is enormous, and we learn that 
the factory has been working night and 
day to keep pace with their agents’ con: 
tracts. 
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STOCK EXCHANGE SETTLING DAYS 


Mining Contango Days—Friday, August 11, and Monday, August 28 
General Contango Days—Monday, August 14, and Tuesday, August 29 
Pay Days—Wednesday, August 16, and Thursday, August 31 
Consols—Thursday, August 3 


Bank Rate, Two-and-a-half per Cent. 


Stock Exchange Dulness.—The Stock Exchange appears to 
have forgotten the first postulate in diplomacy, that words are 
given to man to conceal his thoughts. An interview with 
M. de Witte reported vid New York accordingly upset the hopes 
of an early peace in which the market was indulging a week 
ago. The weakness thus renewed was accentuated by a fresh 
burst of liquidation in the Kaffir Circus, while the failure of an 
old-established firm of brokers owing to the curtailment of 
banking facilities drew attention to some stale positions in the 
Home Railway section which found little encouragement in 
the half-yearly dividend declarations. The possibility of an 
early general election and the imminence of the summer 
holidays have added to the stagnation of the House. 

In the meantime there is a fair amount of activity in pro- 
moting circles. The Japanese and Eastern Corporation, Ltd., 
is about to offer to the public half.a million of capital in 
the attractive form of cumulative 5 per cent. profit-sharing 
debenture stock. The Corporation is being formed to take 
advantage of the opportunities of the coming peace for the 
establishment of a general financial and trust investment 
business in Japan and for the obtaining of commercial con- 
cessions in that country. 


Shipbuilding in 1905.—The summer meeting of the Institution 
of Naval Architects which took place in London last week gives 
especial interest to the shipbuilding returns of the second 
quarter of 1905 just published. The tonnage under construc- 
tion at June 30, exclusive of warships, was 1,301,457 toms as 
compared with 993,088 tons a year previously, and the present 
total is within 110,000 tons of the record established in the 
September quarter of 1g01. Nearly a fifth of the orders on 
hand is for foreign customers, while Glasgow and Greenock 
are credited with more than a third of the whole work in hand. 
The technical papers are finding plenty of food for discussion 
in the various papers read before the Institution at its session 
last week. Of less academic interest have been the visits of 
the members to the works of the leading naval construction 
firms. For example the P. and O. Steam Navigation Com- 
pany has entertained the members on board the new mail 
steamship, India. Another party has overhauled H.M.S. Black 
Prince, built by the Thames Ironworks Company and now 
fitting out in the Victoria Dock, while the telegraph and 
electrical works of Messrs. Siemens Bros. and Co. at Woolwich, 
the ordnance works of Messrs. Vickers, Sons and Maxim at Erith, 
and the works of Messrs. J. and E. Hall at Dartford, Messrs. 
Yarrow and Co. at Poplar, and Messrs. Thornycroft and Co. at 
Chiswick have all been inspected by experts of the experts. 
On Thursday evening the Earl of Glasgow, G.C.M.G., LL.D., 
the president of the Institution, did the honours at a brilliant 
conversazione among the Nelson relics at the Royal United 
Service Institution Museum, Whitehall. 

B.E.T. — The British Electric Traction Company, the 
colossal organisation identified with the name of Mr. Emile 
Garcke, of which Sir Charles Rivers Wilson is chairman, has 
just presented its ninth annual accounts showing an available 
profit balance of £267,175. The ordinary shareholders receive 
the same dividend as twelve months ago, namely, 6 per cent., 
which compares with distributions of g per cent. for each of 
the two years ended with March, 1902. At that period the 
total share and debenture capital issued was £2,810,905, 
whereas now it is £4,774,823. The smaller rate of dividend 
at the present time accordingly absorbs some £8,500 more in 
actual money than the higher tate of four years ago. It must 
be recognised that during its period of growth a company of 
this kind, with interests spread over every part of the kingdom, 
must inevitably have considerable amounts of capital not yet 
producing their proportion of revenue. If I compare the 
present figures with those of rgo2 it will be seen that the rate 
of progress is such as to satisfy any investor who recognises 
that he is locking up his money for the long shot. The “route 
mileage is now 432 as against 294. The passengers carried 
last year were 561,668 per route mile as against 332,217, and 
the traffic receipts per route mile were “£2,926 as against 
£1,916. Last year's figures show an insignificant set-back 
from those of the previous twelve months, w hich may fairly be 
attributed to the effects of trade depression, resulting in de- 
creased employment which has affected more particularly such 
industries as depend for their profits on the normal spending 
power of the general public. The fact that the company has 
carried in twelve months upwards of 242,000,000 of passengers 
proves conclusively that it is fulfilling a public service, 
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Mr. Henderson’s Colliery Deal—A veritable storm in a 
teacup has arisen over the reported sale of the Whitworth 
Colliery in Glamorganshire to a German syndicate which is to 
be known as the English Company, Ltd., and which with a 
capital of something like half a million is also to control ten or 
a dozen Prussian coalfields. The questions which have been 
addressed to ministers in Parliament during the past few days 
have assumed that the Whitworth Estate has been sold to 
this syndicate on behalf of the German Navy. Mr. Pretyman 
in the House of Commons and Lord Cawdor in correspondence 
have intimated that the Admiralty has its eye on the transaction, 


SOUTH EASTERN AND CHATHAM RAILWAY. 


AUGUST BANK HOLIDAY. 
CHEAP TICKETS will be issued from certain London Stations as follows :— 


‘ i 1 Days ReTuRN Fares. 
DESTINATION: | valid, | TCl| 2CL | 3Ch 
Paris (via Calais or Boulogne) 14 58/4 37/5 20/- 
Brussels (via Calais or Boulogne).. Jo | 8 48/4 | 34/2 22/11 
Do. (via Orne) AS Ns ae 6 | 8 38/- 27/3 18/4 
Amsterdam .. ae an ve sen 8 37/1 25/6 =- 
The Hague... Mei 56 i Aa aa 8 82/10 22/5 _ 
Boulogne at ia Be Re Re ae 3 21/- — 12/6 
Do. ats ai fe te es ee 8 20/- 25]- 17/10 
Do, oe 5 17 40/- 30/- 20/- 
Calais .. ‘ 5 3 22/6 _— 14/- 
Dona seas eee aS ; 8 31/6 26/6 | 20/8 
Ostend ... ae ae 8 28/9 20/3 13/8 
Liége Exhibition (via Calais) : v? 56/— 40/- 27/- 
Do. (via Ostend) 7 45/6 33/- 22/6 
Scheveningen.. o9 A bo 8 33/3 22/8 = 


TICKETS AVAILABLE BY ANY TRAIN (Mail and Boat Expresses excepted) 
and for Return on August 7th, 8th, or oth, will be issued from LONDON to the 
undermentioned Stations on ‘August 4th and 3th :— 


RETURN FARES. RETURN FARES. 

1 cl, |2cl.|3 cl. | 1 cl. 2icl. jis cl 
Ashford .. 14/0 | 9/0 | 7/0 | Margate... -»| 16/0 12/0 8/0 
Bexhill | 14/0 | 9/0 | 7/6 | Ramsgate 16/0 12/0 8/0 
Broadstairs 16/0 | 12/0 |. 8/0 St. Leonards 14/0 10/6 8/0 
Canterbu ry, 14/0 | 10/6 | 8/0 Sandgate -.| 17/6 12/6 9/0 
Deal : 18/6 | 14/0 | 9/0 Sandling Jn. 17/6 12/6 9/0 
Dover 17/6 | 12/6 | 9/0 Sandwich 18/6 14/0 9/0 
Folkestone | 17/6 | 12/6 | 9/0 | Shorncliffe .-| 17/6 12/6 9/0 
Hastings - | 14/0 | 10/6 | 8/0 | Tun. Wells 3 8/6 5/6 4/6 
Herne Bay.. .| 14/0 | 10/0 | 7/0 | Waimer .. .-| 18/6 14/0 9/0 
Hythe .. ae 17/6 | 12/6 | 9/0 | Westg: t+ . |. 16/0 | 12/0 8/0 
Littlestone 16/0 | 12/0 | 9/0 Whitstable 14/0 10/6 8/0 


CRYSTAL PALACE on BANK HOLIDAY, Cheap Return Tickets (including 
Admission) will be issued from London. 

For full particulars of the above Excursions, Alterations in Train Services, &c., see 
Special Holiday Programme and Bills. VINCENT W. HILL, General Manager. 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY (IRELAND). 


THE MAIL AND EXPRESS ROUTE, ENGLAND WITH BELFAST AND 
THE NORTH OF IRELAND, vid HOLYHEAD and KINGSTOWN. 
TRAINS ALSO RUN-IN CONNECTION WITH THE EXPRESS SERVICES 
vii HOLYHEAD and DUBLIN (NortH Watt), and HOLYHEAD and GREENORE. 


FOUR CROSS-CHANNEL SERVICES DAILY. 


Breakfast and Dining Cars are run between Dublin and Belfast, and between 
Belfast and Greenore, 
MOUNTAIN, LOUGH, RIVER, AND SEA. 
GOLFING, FiSHING,- COACHING, CYCLING. 


PLACES OF RESORT. 
Famed Health Resort; within. easy reach are Loughs 
Melvin and Erne, Sea Bathing. Golf (18-hole Course) 
Fishing. 


BUNDORAN 
(on the Atlantic Coast). 


ROSAPENNA. Donegal Highlands; Mountain and Lake Scenery. Motor 
Coaches ply between Rosapenna and Strabane Railway 
Station. Golf (18-hole Course). Fishing. 

PORTSALON Fishing and Boating. Golf (18-hole Course) 


(Head of Lough Swilly). 


ROSTREVOR and 
WARRENPOINT. 


BOYNE VALLEY. 


On Carlingford Lough. Mourne Mountains district 
Balmy and restorative climate. 
Famed River Excursions. Drives through Historical and 
Antiquarian districts. 
Island Town. Lake Fishing, Boating, &c. 
DONEGAL, GLENTIES, KILLYBEGS, &c. 
HOTELS. 
The Company own and manage Hotels at Bundoran, Rostrevor, and Warrenpoint. 
Illustrated Guides sent on application to the Superintendent of the Line, Amiens 
Street, Dublin; or Irish Railways Office, 2, Charing Cross, London. 
Dublin, 1905. HENRY PLEWS, General Manager. 


ENNISKILLEN. 


CHEAPEST CONTINENTAL HOLIDAY. 


THE ARDENNES, 35s. 5d. 
BRUSSELS (for Waterloo) and Back, 3os. 11d. 
LIEGE EXHIBITION—Cheap Return Tickets. 
1st Class, qrs. od.; 2nd Class, 27s. 6d. ; 
3rd Class Rail and 2nd Class Steamer, 22s. 9d. 
Vii Harwich and Antwerp every Week-day. 

By G.E.R. Co.'s large twin-screw passenger steamers. 

ROYAL BRITISH MAIL HARWICH-HOOK OF HOLLAND Route to the 
Continent daily (Sundays included). 

Express SErRvicEs to Berlin, Leipsic, Dresden, Munich, and Vienna. THROUGH 
CARRIAGES and Restaurant Cars between{Jthe Hook of Holland, Berlin, Cologne, 
and Bale. 

London (Liverpool Street Station) dep. 6.30 p.m. for the Hook of Holland. 
Corriwor Train, Dining and Breakfast Cars. Table d'Héte Dinner and Breakfast. 
London (Liverpool Street Station) dep. 8.40 p.m. for Antwerp. Dining and Breakfast 
Cars. Direct service to Harwich from Scotland, the North and Midlands. Restaurant 
Car from York. 

HAMBURG by G.S.N. Co.'s fast passenger steamers 
“ Hirondelle,” Wednesdays and Siturdays. 

Particulars of the Continental Traffic Manager, Great Eastern Railway, Liverpool 
Street Station, E.C. 

LIVERPOOL STREET HOTEL, one of the finest in London, adjoins terminus. 
—H. C. AmMenpt, Manager. 


“Peregrine " and 


THE TATLER 


but does not regard it as one of sufficient importance to 
create nationalalarm. Experts in the coal trade assert that the 
Whitworth property has been in the market for some time and 
does not produce steam coal. If the wealthy South Wales coal- 
owners had regarded the property as valuable they would not 
have allowed so large an area as its 6,000 acres to go for so 
small a sum as the quarter of a million which Mr. J. C. A. 
Henderson is said to be obtaining for it. Steam coal of even 
third quality has not been found nearer than six miles from the 
Whitworth estate. 

It was only on Wednesday last that Sir Henry Tyler in 
addressing the annual meeting of the Rhymney Iron Company, 
Ltd., which raises more than three-quarters of a million tons of 
coal every year, indicated that the Welsh steam coal trade was 
in anything but a satisfactory state from the colliery owners’ 
point of view. 
the output that although this description of coal is so necessary 
for the navies of the world, instead of commanding a good 
price it has become almost. a drug in the market. The 
quantities now produced are greatly in excess of the demand, 
and the ultimate issue of a disastrous competition must be the 
survival of the fittest. It will be seen then that the question 
of a German syndicate getting possession of a single property is 
one of sentimental, or perhaps political, importance rather than 
economical. 

Mr. John Crosbie Aitken Henderson, whose name has been 
so prominently to the fore in regard to this colliery deal, is a 
Scot who made his pile in the early days of, the Transvaal 
mining and introduced the shares of the Oceana Company to 
the London market on the eve of their 
historic spurt to. £22 during the first 
Kaffir boom of 1889, when Mr. C. A. 
V. Conybeare was témporarily con- 
verted into a millionaire nolens volens 
during his detention in Derry Gaol 
under the Coercion Act. Mr. Hender- 
son has since given his name to 
Henderson's Transvaal Estates, Ltd., 
and sits upon the boards of several of 
the companies with which Sir George 
Farrar is specially identified, including 
the East Rand Proprietary and its 
two subsidiaries, the Angelo and the 
Driefontein. Some two years and a 
half ago he became chairman of the 
Delagoa Bay Development Corpora- 
tion, which acquired the waterworks, 
the telephones, and the electric tram- 
way system of Lourenco Marques as 
well as a large concession in Swazie- 
land suspected of containing coal 
measures. 


The Post-card Boom.—An indus- 
trial company which has more than 
fulfilled the promises of its prospectus 
is Raphael Tuck and Sons, Ltd., 
formed in the autumn of 1go1 to take 
over the undertaking of the well- 
known firm of fine art and book 
sellers originally established in 1866. 
The vendors took a large proportion 
of the shares, and the directors and 
their friends applied for further considerable parcels, which were 
allotted preferentially. “There remained then 21,734 preference 
shares of £5 and 108,667 ordinary shares of £1, which were offered 
for public subscription and largely over-applied for. The pro- 
spectus took as the basis of calculation for future results the 
average profits of the three years ended April, 1901, which worked 
out at £41,880. It was provided that before paying more than 
8 per cent. on the ordinary capital in any year one-third of 
the surplus profits should be set aside and invested separately 
for the equalisation of dividends until a reserve of £200,000 had 
been built up. The 8 per cent. distribution has been regularly 
made in respect of each of the four years to date. The trade 
for the year ended April 30, 1905, after providing for all bad 
and doubtful debts, depreciations, and expenses, established a 
new record in a net profit of £51,661, or all but £10,000 in 
excess of the prospectus forecast. Transfers of £15,000 in the 
aggregate out of the available balance leave the various reserve 
accounts standing at upwards of £50,000, all invested outside 
the business in Consols, colonial, and corporation stocks. At 
Thursday’s meeting Sir Arthur Conan Doyle and Mr. Alfred 
Parsons, A.R.A., were unanimously re-elected directors of the 
company. 


Weldon’s.—“ One of the soundest and steadiest businesses in 
London” was the description applied twelve months ago by the 
chairman, Sir George Newnes, Bart., M.P., to Weldon’s, Ltd., 
the company which took over the world-renowned business of 
Messrs. C. E. Weldon and Co., fashion publishers and paper- 


So violent a competition is raging in regard to . 


A QUIESCENT VOLCANO 
Sir Henry Whatley Tyier 
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pattern manufacturers. When the prospectus was issued in 
July, 1898, the combined circulation of the various publications 
exceeded ten million copies per annum, and there is little doubt 
that this figure is now largely exceeded. The sixth balance 
sheet and accounts which the shareholders will discuss at the 
Savoy Hotel on Friday show a net profit of £33,424, the 
largest in the history of the company and one that compares 
well with the prospectus estimate of £29,621. For each of the 
six years to date the ordinary shareholders have received a 
dividend of 1o per cent. while regular additions have been made 
to the reserve fund, which now stands at £15,000. Investors 
who want to combine security with a liberal rate of interest 
cannot do much better than with a mixed parcel of Raphael 
Tuck 54 per cent. cumulative preference £ 5 shares, now selling at, 
say, 5%,and Weldon’s 5 percent. cumulative preference £1 shares 
obtainable at or near par. Making allowance for accrued divi- 
dends this combination will return prac ically 5 per cent. toa 
present buyer. 

Sir Henry Whatley Tyler, to whom I referred just now in his 
capacity of chairman of the Rhymney Iron Company, was a 
one time a very prominent figure in the City. For a quarter of a 
century he was inspector of railways under the Board of Trade, 
serving as chief inspector for the seven years that preceded his 
accession in 1877 to the presidency of the Grand Trunk Railway 
of Canada. His eighteen years régime in that chair involved 
him in plerty of caustic criticism, and no one will dispute that 
the road has done better under his successor. He had the dis- 
tinction in the eighties of sitting in turn for two of the most 
corrupt parliamentary constituencies in the country, and he was 
chairman of the famous White Lead 
Company. Although another eighteen 
months will-make him an octogena- 
rian he is still chairman of the West- 
inghouse Brake Company and of the 
Le Roi Mine, vice-chairman of the 
Peruvian Corporation, and a directcr 
of the Great Eastern Railway. 


Gordon Hotels.—The accounts for 
the year ended May 31, 1905, to be 
submitted to-morrow at the Hotel 
Métropole make quite as favourable 
a showing as was to be expected. 
Although the dividend has declined 
from 6 to 3 per cent. it has not been 
necessary to encroach upon the reserve 
fund as was the case twelve months 
ago, while management expenses have 
been reduced by upwards of £13,000 
although all the establishments have 
been maintained in the highest state of 
efficiency as is testified by the expendi- 
ture of £55,859 out of revenue on re- 
pairs, maintenance, and depreciation. 


Guayaquil and Quito Railway.—A 
well-informed coterie of speculative 
investors has made quite a lot of 
money during the past year or so out 
of the rise in the bonds of the Guaya- 
quil and Quito Railway. The com- 
pany was formed in September, 1897, 
to acquire a concession granted by 
the Government of Ecuador for the 
construction of a line of railway from Duran, on the Guayas 
River opposite Guayaquil, to Quito. A portion of the bonds 
received by the Government in consideration for the con- 
cession was applied in the purchase of the External Debt of 
Ecuador; and as the company has power to issue bonds to 
the total amount of some twelve million dollars, guaranteed 
both as to principal and interest by the Government with a lien 
on the customs receipts, and as the Government has the right 
to purchase the line at a fixed price at the end of the concession, 
the bonds are to all intents and purposes an Ecuadorian Govern- 
ment security. Two series are known in our market—the 
so-called “Special” series, which have come up from 68 in the 
early part of 1904 to their present price of about 101, and 
the “ Railway” bonds, now quoted at 864 as against 73% earlier 
in the year. An official circular announces that some three 
weeks ago the railway was completed and opened for public 
traffic to the city of Riobamba, thus completing 151 miles of 
railway in operation, whereas the construction from that point 
to the city of Ambato, a further distance of thirty-six miles, is 
nearing completion. ‘These cities may be considered the gate- 
ways to the great plateau of northern South America, which 
extends to Bogota, the capital of Colombia. It has a large 
population, is very fertile, and will now be considerably 
developed by the railway connection with the Pacific. Several 
thousand men are at work grading the section of the railway 
between Ambato and Quito, and it is expected that the entire 
line, 267 miles in length, will be opened for traffic within the 
first six or eight months of next year. REGINALD GEARD, 


